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TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

We,  the  undersigned,  cheerfully  give  our  in- 
dividual, and  united  testimony,  in  favoi  of  El- 
Jeanor  Eidridge,  the  proprietor  of  this  little 
book,  which  is  puhiished  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  her  to  extricate  herself  from  the  dif- 
ficulties into  which  she  has  been  plunged,  by 
M  singular  series  of  misfortunes  and  wrongs. 
These  were  occasioned  by  men,  who,  taking 
advantage  of  her  ignorance  of  business,  and 
her  situation  as  an  unprotected  colored  wo- 
man, were  instrumental  in  depriving  her  of  a 
bandso:ne  estate.  Tiiis  property  was  all  earn- 
ed by  her  own  hands;  and  the  cruel  circum- 
stances of  its  loss  are  to  be  found,  at  length, 
in  the  Abridgement  of  Ellen's  Memoirs,  pre- 
fixed to  this  little  work;  or  in  her  Memoirs 
formerly  published.  The  kind  enquirer  will 
there  find  that  a  portion  of  that  property  yet 
remains  to  be  paid  for.  If  it  cannot  be  se» 
cured  before  the  end  of  the  next  year,  the 
probability  is  she  will  loose  it.  We  call,  then, 
upon  the  benevolence,  the  charity,  the  justice 
of  the  community;  and  especially  upon  the 
female  {)arl   of  it,   to   assist  a  worthy  fellow- 
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creature,  and  save  lier  from  absolute  ruin.— • 
Her  moral  character  is  irreproachable.  She 
is  industrious,  persevering^,  generous  and  de- 
voted to  her  friends,  and  kind  and  charritable 
to  those  who  are  less  favored  than  herself 

By  purchasing  a  copy  of  this  little  book, 
and  interesting  ourselves  to  promote  its  sale, 
we  shall  be  practically  illustrating  the  great 
duty  which  Christ  enjoined — "doing  unto  oth- 
ers as  we  would  that  they  should  do  unto  us;** 
and  the  blessing  of  one  grateful  heart,  at  least, 
shall  be  ours.  Let  us,  then,  as  many  as  are 
able,  purchase  her  book;  and,  on  all  suitable 
occasions,  recommend  it  to  the  purchase  of 
others. 

Harriet  Lee  Tkuesdell, 
Francis  Harriet  Whipplf, 

Mrs.  ElIZAUETH   G.  CHANBt.ER 

Mrs.  Amey  A.  Arnold, 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Earle, 
Mrs.  Harriet  Chandler, 
Mrs.  Abby  Thurber, 
Mrs.  Sarah  Olney, 
Elizabeth  Elliot, 
a.  g.  dorrance, 
Mrsi   Anne  Ahnold 


I  N  T  R  O  D  U  C  T  I  O  N  . 

A  pleasant  evening  in  June  had  assembled 
a  group  of  young  ladies,  who  are  frequently 
drawn  together  for  benevolent  purposes;  and 
as  they  proceeded  along  the  Broadway  of  Prov- 
idence, even  a  passing  stranger  might  have 
seen  that  there  was  some  subject  of  real,  or  fan- 
cied, importance,  under  discussion.  I  was 
attracted  by  their  earnestness  of  tone  and  ges- 
ture; and,  on  drawing  near,  found  that  they 
were  friends  of  my  own,  whom  I  shall  desig- 
nate as  Mary,  Lolotte,  Agnes,  and  Nora. 

A  brief  description  of  each  may  not  be  mal 
apropos.  Mary  was  a  perfect  child  of  nature, 
gentle,  afiectionate,  kind  and  true  ;  one  of 
those  rare  characters  who  do  not  lose  their  in- 
dividuality, by  their  intercourse  with  the  world. 
To  the  casual  observer  she  might  appear  only 
as  a  very  lovely  girl,  of  a  singularly  beautiful 
person,  and  a  modes!,  quiet,  and  unassuming 
natue;  Lut  for  those  who  are  capable  of  deep= 


et  readings,  there  were  revealings  from  the 
inner  ghrine,  of  all  that  is  energetic  anil  de- 
voted in  the  character  of  woman.  She  quick- 
ly recognized  those  who  could  thus  appreciate 
her,  and  would  sometimes  turn  tl)e  light  bi  own 
curls  from  her  forehead,  and  lift  her  deep  and 
everchanging  blue  eye,  with  an  expression  to 
confirm  the  opinion. 

Lolotte  was  gentle  and  delicate  as  the  sweet 
spirit  of  charity  herself.  One  might  think, 
perhaps,  that  her  character  wanted  ftMcej  but 
with  the  least  rising  of  interest,  or  ieeling,  n 
rich  under-current  of  thought  .«eemed  to  steaj 
over  her  clear  hazel  eye,  and  change  its  whole 
character.  Her  auburn  hair^  plain  in  front, 
was  fastened  back  with  a  pretty  knot  of  pea- 
green  ribbon  ;  and  a  dress  of  pure  while  com- 
pleted the  lovely  tout  ensemble 

Next  came  Nora,  looking  more  like  a  wood- 
nymph,  than  any  maiden  familiar  with  the  ele- 
gancies of  gas  lights,  and  drawing  room?'. — 
Fairy-like  in  her  proportions,  she  stole  upon 
your  presence  like  a  picture  of  imagination  ; 
and  when  she  shook  back  the  rich  flood  of  her 
golden  curls,  and  turned  her  quick  gray  eye 
^jpon  you,  a  thought   would  come  of  versatility 


and  sweetness-,  seldom  to  be  found  among  mor- 
tal essences.  Her  agile  step  seemed  to  pos- 
sess a  natural  fitness  for  mountain  glen  and 
mossy  slope,  and  could  ill  be  constrained  to  the 
tame  motion  of  street  propriety. 

And  lastly  Agnes,  with  luxuriant  braids  o^ 
jet  black  hair,  contrasting  finely  with  the  pure 
white  classic  forehead.  She  was  tall  and  ma- 
jestic in  her  figure  ;  and  in  her  full  black  eye 
there  was  an  impulsive  flood  of  feeling,  check' 
ed  occasionally  by  the  occurrence  of  some  se- 
verer thought,  which  spoke,  at  once,  ardor  and 
energy  of  character.  Seldom  have  I  seen  a 
group  of  more  gifted  and  beautiful  ones, 

«•  We  have  been  seeking  you.  You  are  the 
very  one  we  wished  to  find!"  they  exclaimed, 
almost  with  one  voice,  as  I  drew  near  ;  and  I 
gave  my  hand  successively  to  these  bright  crea- 
tures, with  a  thought  of  the  passing  lovelines.^ 
of  woman,  when  her  beauty  is  exalted  by  gen- 
erous feeling,  and  high  principle. 

"  Come,"  said  the  laughing  Nora,  "  join  us  ; 
and  I  will  tell  you  our  plans." 

I  took  her  arm,  and  we  passed  along 

•'  We  have  resolved  ourselves  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and    Means;"  she  continued, 
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"  and  ijavo  unaiiiinously  elected  you  nsciiair — 
woman  I  suppo-e  I  ought  to  say." 

I  bowed,  in  recognition  of  the  compliment, 
enquiring:  "what  project  now?  Are  we  to 
have  a  new  rai'-road,  or  a  way  of  getting  to 
Texas  without  going  round  those  tremendous 
capes — or  a  passage  to  the  moon  V 

''  O  something  belter,  because  more  easily 
accomplished,"  said  Mj^ry  "  We  are  going  io 
visit  Elleanor  Eldridge,  and  contrive  something 
for  her  benefit,  in  the  shape  of  a  book  ;  which 
we  hope  t5;ay  not  be  a  slieer  loss  to  those  who 
are  so  good  as  to  patronize  lier." 

'•  We  are  invested  with  the  highest  authori- 
ties ;"  said  Lolotte  ;  "  and  with  discretionary 
power  to  compound  another  volume,  for  which 
we  look  to  your  assistance  as  critic  and  editor," 

i  howed  again. 

"  The  ladies,"  she  continued,  "  who  have 
befriended  Pollen,  have  sent  in  word  from  all 
quarters  to  have  another  1  ook  ready  ;  and  now 
we  are  going  to  set  ourselves  alnjut  it." 

"■  How  is  Ellen  ?"  I  enquired  ;  ''  when  I  last 
saw  her  she  was  alnmst  sick  with  a  bad  cold 
o'l  the  lungs,  and  f^o  exhausted  by  her  severe 
dnv'.-^  labor  as  to  be  linrdlv  able  to  sneak.;' 
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"  Better— inucli  better."  j^aid  Agues;  "1 
saw  lier  this  morning,  and  spoke  with  her  from 
my  window,  as  she  passed  lightly  along  with 
her  pail  and  brushes.*     It  was  then  very  early." 

•'  Yes,  the  sun  himself,  is  a  laggard,  to  El- 
len;"  said  Nora.  '*  She  has  been  white-wash- 
ing for  us  to-day  ;"  and  she  stood  before  my 
bed  this  morning,  when,  if  I  was  dieaming  of 
anything,  it  must  have  been  of  some  continu- 
ous hours  of  pleasant  slumber.  'Come,  Mis» 
Nora,  wake  up!  and  I'll  tell  you  something;* 
she  said  ;  and  so  1  rose  and  listened  to  her." 

"  She  is  tlie  most  singular  instance  of  deter- 
mined perseverance  I  ever  knew,"  said  Agne^. 
I  have  wondered  a  great  many  times  she  is  not 
entirely  disheartened." 

*'  Do  you  know,"  said  Nora,  ''  that  the  poor 
creature  came  very  near  lo^ing  her  estate,  after 

all  her  struggle  to  keep  it  ?     Mr.  C ,  the 

mortga«»ee,  on  account  of   heavy    losses,  found 


^Theie  are  few  young  ladies,  I  fecr,  who  couM 
sp«ak  of  havjng  risen  early  enough  lo  see  Elien,  on 
her  way  to  her  day's  work;  but  when  usefulnes>i 
and  HEALTH  take  the  place  of  fashion,  we  shal' 
find  that  the  vulgarity  of  early  rising,  will  have  leen 
lost  in  the  more  exalted  nmbition  '  f  imprnvipg  w*^'] 
onr  most  sacre*^  trust — that  of  tjm>.. 
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himself  anable  to  keep  the  property.  Ellen 
could  find  no  one  to  take  it  off  his  hands  ;  and 
it  was  advertised  to  be  sold." 

"  Indeed,  you  surprise  me  !"  said  I  "  It  is 
not  sold,  T  hope  !" 

*'  No.  Ellen  had  partly  engaged  a  friend  to 
take  it ;  but  he  found  it  difficult  to  raise  the 
money.  The  sale  was  to  have  taken  place  on 
last  Monday  ;  and  the  flag  was  raised.  No  one 
came  to  redeem  it.  One  o'clock  was  to  decide 
its  fate.  A  gentleman,  passing  along,  enquired 
for  Ellen.  *  She  has  gone  to  work  :"  was  the 
reply.  '  It  cannot  be  she  is  at  work,'  he  re. 
turned,  '  when  her  property  is  in  such  immi- 
nent peril.'     '  You  will  find  her  at  Mrs. 'a 

atwoik;'  repeated  his  informer.  And,  sure 
enough,  there  he  found  Ellen,  actively  engag- 
ed.    She  had  no  time  for  despair." 

"  What  a  vast  saving  of  cologne  and  hartfi' 
horn,  as  well  as  useless  tears,  there  might  be," 
said  Mary,  "  if  all  who  are  involved  in  any  dif- 
ficulty, had  some  useful  and  necessary  occupa- 
tion, to  exercise  the  attention  during  seasons 
of  trial.  I  remember  Miss  Sedgewick  says  in 
one  of  her  excellent  popular  works,  that  a  friend 
of  hers  once  remarked  :  '  When  I  am  in  troub- 
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le,  I  envy  my  domestics,  who,  in  similar  cases^ 
have  all  the  active  bustle  of  household  duties  to 
engross  their  thoughts.'  ' 

"Do  tell  us,"  said  1,  "  how  the  matter  ter- 
minated ?" 

*'  But  first  let  me  tell  what  the  gentleman 
above  alluded  to,  said,  when  he  found  her  busi- 
ly at  work.  After  regarding  her  a  moment,  un* 
observed,  he  called  out :  '  Ellen  (  is  your  pro- 
perty to  be  sold  to-day  V  She  looked  round, 
and  said,  sorrowfully,  '  i  am  afraid  it  is,  sir ! — - 
and  quietly  resumed  her  work.  '  Be  of  good 
courage,  Ellen  !'  said  her  visitor,  touched  by  the 
tone  ol  almost  hopelessness,  in  which  she  spoke» 
'Be  of  good  courage,  I  say.  God  helps  those 
who  help  themselves.  You  will  not  be  forsa- 
ken, even  in  this  extremity.'  And  so  it  proved. 
About  one  hour  before  the  proposed  sale,  the 
deliverer  came  ;  and,  for  a  time,  our  dark  friend 
has  found  a  respite. 

•'  Aisd  we  will  do  our  utmost  to  arouse  the 
good  feeling  of  people  in  her  behalf;"  said 
Agnes  ;  *'  and  if  there  is  anj  charity,  or  justice 
in  the  land,  I  think  we  must  be  successful." 

'*  I  yesterday  heard  an  anecdote  of  her," 
9i}d  Tio'oUe,  '"■  ;«'h'cb  is  so  muc^'  in   ch^r^icter. 
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tluit  I  beg  leave  to  relate  it.  I  was  a  few  days 
since  speaking  of  her  case  to  a  benevolent  and 
highly  interested  friend  ;  and,  in  particular,  of 
her  generous  interference  in  behalf  of  her  broth- 
er, who  was  unjustly  accused  and  thrown  into 
prison,  which  you  will  remember  is  related  in 
lier  memoirs.  *  I  was  present  at  one  of  the 
courts,'  said  he,  *  when  the  case  was  brought 
forward,  and,  on  some  account,  adjourned.— 
The  name  of  EUeanor  Kldridge  was  called. — 
•  Here,  sir  !'  was  the  prompt  reply.  *  Do  you, 
Elleanor  Eldridge,'  said  the  crier,  '  recognize 
in  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  George  Eldridge,  at  this  Court,  to 
be  holdon — &c.  &-c;  *  Yes  sir!  and  for  five 
times  that  sum,  if  it  is  necessary  !'  replied  El- 
len, in  tones  so  clear  and  loud,  as  seemed  to 
electrify  the  whole  court." 

"  But  there,  yonder  is  her  house!"  said  Wora. 
"  It  is  a  fine  establishment ;  and  if  there  is  any 
love  in  this  wide  land,  it  must  be  saved  to  its 
industrious  and  deserving  owner." 

By  tliis  lime  we  had  reached  the  premises; 
and  the  side  gate  being  thrown  open,  we  re- 
cognized at  once,  the  t^il  figure,  and  cheerful 
tones  of  Ellen. 


'*  Good  evening,  ladies  !  I  .iiii  very  liappy  to 
see  you  !  Walk  in  tliis  way  ! — and    get  a  rose." 

We  turned  in  at  the  little  avenue,  and  were 
greeted  by  a  cordial  shake,  or  rather  a  grateful 
pressure  of  the  hand,    from  our   dark  protagee. 

"  O  this  is  beautiful,  beautiful  !"  exclaimed 
Nora.  "  Do  shut  the  gate,  girls,  and  let  me 
dance  f  It  is  not  natural  for  me  to  walk;  I 
don't  like  the  confined  and  measured  pace  of 
the  side-walk  ;"  and  away  went  the  gypsey, 
dancing,  and  waltzing,  round  Ellen's  shrubs. 

"  This  pleasant  little  garden-spot  must  be  de- 
lightful to  you,  Ellen,"  said  Lolotte,  "  after  hav- 
ing smelt  nothing  but  paint,  paste,  and  white- 
wash, all  day," 

•'  It  is  pleasant,"  replied  Ellen,  "  very  pleas- 
ant, indeed,  Miss  ;  but  somehow  I  can't  feel 
quite  contented,  either,  seeing  so  many  of  my 
best  roots  niissing,  till  I  get  lime  to  put  others 
in  their  places." 

"  Why,  what  has  become  of  them?"  I  en- 
quired. 

'*0  Mr.  B- —took  lip  all  the  best  of  eve- 
ry t!)in,g;  wiion  he  moved   awsy.' 

•'  Ai»d  that  after  he  had  sold  back  ngaiii  ?"— 
asked  rvlary. 
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"  O  yes,  Miss  ;   long  and  long  after  that." 

"Barbarous!"  exclaimed  Nora,  whirring 
round  a  holly-hock,  and  standing  beside  us. 

•'.That  was  no  worse,  Miss,  than  for  him  to 
take  the  nice  grates  away,  and  injure  the  fire- 
places as  he  did,  very  much,  in  removing  them 
only  floweis  are  things  we  take  care  of,  and 
nurse  so  much,  it  seems  as  if  it  kind  of  makes 
me  feel  worse  to  miss  them,  than  anything 
else." 

In  this  sentiment,  so  full  of  unconscious  del- 
icacy, we  fully  coincide. 

"  It  is  really  so  aggravating,  Ellen,"'  said 
Agnes,  "  that  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  bear  it 
ail  so  patiently,  and  speak  of  it  so  quietly."— 
And  we  all  reiterated  our  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy. 

"  But  come,  we  shall  not  have  time  to  finish 
reading  to-night  !"  said  Mary,  "  if  we  do  not 
begin  soon." 

'^'  If  you  please,  wfilk  in  ladies  !"  said  Ellen, 
giving  to  each  of  us  a  bouquet,  which  her 
busy  fingers,  all  unused  to  the  idle  mood,  ha^? 
been  twining.  We  went  round  th«  house,  and 
ascended  an  outside  fijgii*  of  sicpy,  to  tire 
iai<?r.ond  slorv 
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'^  1  am  going  to  have  a  railing  here,"  said 
Ellen,  "  to  keep  the  children  from  falling  over 
the  side  ;  and  I  intend  to  have  this  walk 
lengthened  out  to  the  street ;  and  the  whole 
front  painted  white  to  correspond  with  the 
house,  as  soon  as  I  can  see  my  way  clear." 

"'This  is  a  delightful  room!"  said  Nora, 
bounding  into  the  apartment ;  *'  and  what  a 
nice  sofa!  I  really  did  not  expect  to  find  a 
sofa,  here!" 

"  That,  Miss,"  said  the  owner,  with  a  look 
of  honest  pride  ;  '*  that  was  a  present,  or  al- 
most a  present,  from  a  family  where  T  nursed 
during  the  cholera." 

*^  Now  we  vote  Miss  W.  into  the  chair!" 
said  the  gay  Nora.  "  Let  all  the  ladies  who 
assent  to  this,    manifest  it  in  the  usual  way!" 

She  playfully  lifted  Ellen's  hand  as  she 
spoke  ;  and  four  othersj  smaller  and  fairer, 
made  the  vote  unanimous.  Accordingly  the 
large  arm  chair  was  instantly  paraded  in  front 
of  the  sofa,  in  the  middle  of  which,  Ellen  was 
seated,  per-force,  with  two  of  the  young  la- 
dies on  each  side  of  her  ;  and  I  v/as  quietly 
installed  in  my  office. 

'*  Mow  that  this  matter  of  establishment  in 
2 
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settled;"  aaid  Loiotte,  laying  her  own  morael 
of  a  hand,  in  the  hard  and  dark  palm  of  Ellenj 
"  tell  us  of  your  travels  !" 

"  Is  not  Miss  Lotty  out  of  order? — What 
says  the  chair?"  said  Nora,  migcbievously. 

'•  In  order,  Miss.  Ellen  you  will  please  go 
on,  and  tell  us  your  story." 

'*  ^Vell,  ladies — I  went  to  B©ston  and  found 
a  great  many  kind  friends  there,  very  kind  in- 
deed. There  I  sold  about  three  hundred 
books;  and  they  furnished  me  with  letters  to 
the  most  respectable  colored  people,  and  oth- 
er friends  in  New  York.  I  went  to  New 
York,  and  sold  a  great  many  books,  and  got 
more  letters  to  the  colored  and  white  friends, 
in  Philadelphia.  1  went  there;  and  had  very 
good  luck.  When  I  came  back  to  Provi- 
dence, I  went  to  Newport,  Fall  River,  Nan- 
tucket, Bristol,  and  Warren;  and  had  very 
good  luck — very  good  luck,  indeed.  I  have 
sold  about  nineteen  hundred  books ;  and  if  I 
have  as  good  luck  selling  my  second  part,  ^ 
shall  feel  myself  safe,  and  be  able  to  get  along 
nicely.  While  I  was  in  Philadelphia;  and 
that  was  as  soon  as  I  got  the  property  into  my 
hands,  I  had  a  letter   from  Mr.  A.  saying  that 
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Mr.  B — '»  former  partner  wanted   to  hire 

my    bake-house  ;  and  I  have    let   it  for   good 

rent.     I  believe  that  Mr.  B — is  going  to 

have  his  pay.  I  believe  that  everybody  that 
acts  as  wickedly  as  he  has,  will  suffer  for  it. 
He  is  now  ostler  at  the  Franklin  House.  He 
has  lately  wronged  me  out  of  fifty  dollars 
more." 

'*Howso,  Ellen?" 

^'  When  he  gave  up  the  property,  he  de- 
manded three  month's  rent.  Then  he  was  to 
pay  for  the  next  three  months  fifty  dollars. — 
He  refused  to  do  so.  1  sued  him;  and  when 
the  case  was  brought  forward,  he  said  he  was 
not  prepared.  So  now  he  has  failed;  and  I 
shall  probably  never  get  anything." 

*^  It  is  shameful!"  said  Agnes. 

"  It  is,  indeed  so!"  said  I ;  "  but  come  let 
us  look  at  the  MSS.  And,  ladies  1  as  it  would 
make  the  most  proper  beginning,  allow  me  first 
to  present  you  with  a  paper  I  have  prepared  ; 
and  fortunately  have  with  me— I  will,  if  you 
please,  read  the  following 
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ABRIDGEMENT    OF 
ELLEN'S  MEMOIRS 

Elleanor  Eldridge  was  born  at  Warwick; 
R.  I.,  March  26,  1785.  Her  paternal  grand- 
father was  a  native  African,  who,  being  en- 
ticed on  board  an  American  slaver,  was,  with 
his  family,  brought  to  this  country,  and  sold 
;nto  everlasting  bondage.  He  had  one  daugh- 
ter,  Phillis,  and  three  sons,  Dick,  George,  and 
Robin;  the  latter  was  the  father  of  Ellen.  At 
•  he  commencement  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, Robin  Eldridge,  with  his  two  brothers, 
received  an  offer  of  their  freedom,  with  the 
promise  of  an  additional  premium,  of  two  hun- 
dred acres  of  land,  apiece,  in  the  Mohawk 
country,  as  an  inducement  for  them  to  enter 
he  lists,  and  do  their  duty  as  soldiers.  These 
)oor  slaves  fought  till  the  close  of  the  war : 
^nd  were  then  pronounced  free.  As  they  had 
no  funds,  they  could  not  go  to  take  possession 
of  ihi^  promised  land,  which  was  never  secur- 
»^d  to  them.  Ellen  has  tried  to  obtain  the  in- 
horitanco  for  a  younger  brother  and  sister; 
•int.  without  success. 
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Robin  Eidi'idge,  before  entering  the  army, 
had  been  married  to  Hannah  Propliet;  anJ,  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  he  settled  at  the  Fulling 
Mills  in  Warwick  ;  where,  from  his  honest  in- 
dustry and  general  good  character,  he  was  al- 
ways held  in  esteem.  He  soon  became  able 
CO  purchase  land,  and  build  a  small  house; 
where  he  reared  a  large  family,  all  of  whorrj 
mherit  their  father's  claims,  to  the  love  and 
kindness  of  those  about  them.  He  had  nine 
children  of  whom  Ellen  was  the  last  of  seven 
successive  daughters. 

We  will  now  look  back  to  Ellen's  maternal 
ancestry.  Her  maternal  grandmother,  Mary 
Fuller,  was  a  native  Indian,  belonging  to  the 
small  tribe,  or  clan,  called  the  Fuller  Tribe, 
which  made  a  portion  of  the  Narragansetf. 
tribe.  It  is  certain  that  this  tribe,  or  family, 
once  held  great  landed  possessions,  with  a  por- 
tion of  which  Mary  Fuller  purchased  her  hus- 
band, Thomas  Prophet,  who,  until  his  mar- 
riage, had  been  a  slave.  Mary  Fuller  lived 
to  witness  the  complete  downfall  of  all  her  tribe, 
.ind  died  at  the  extreme  age  of  102  years.— 
Her  daughter,  Hannah,  had  been  married  to 
Robin  Eldridge,  the  father  of  Elleri ;  and  sh ^ 
died  when  the  latter  was  only  l>en  ycu. .      ■ 
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At  this  early  period,  our  heroine  launched 
out  boldlyjinto  the  eventful  life  which  lay  be- 
fore her.  Her  first  act  of  self-dependence, 
was,  with  her  father's  permission,  to  engage 
herself  as  a  domestic  servant  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Baker  ;  at  the  same  time  evincing 
her  prudence  and  business  like  propensities, 
by  making  a  definite  bargain.  She  fixed  her 
own  price  at  twenty-five  cents  per  week,  and 
agreed  to  work  one  year. 

With  this  kind  family  she  remained  almost 
six  years.  During  that  time  she  had  learned 
all  the  varieties  of  house-work,  the  various 
kinds  of  spinning;  and  during  the  last  year 
she  learned  plain,  double,  and  ornamental 
weaving,  in  which  last  difficult  process,  she 
was  very  expert.  In  the  commencement  of 
her  sixteenth  year,  Ellen  took  leave  of  her 
kind  patrons,  and  went  to  live  at  Capt.  Ben- 
jamin Green's,  at  Warwick  Neck,  to  do  their 
spinning  for  one  year.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  she  was  engaged  as  dairy  woman  to  take 
charge  of  the  milk  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
cows ;  and  she  made  from  four  to  five  thousand 
weight  of  cheese,  annually.  Every  year  her 
cheese  W8«  distinguished  by  a  premium, 
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At  the  age  of  nineteen,  Ellen  lost  her  fa- 
ther. As  the  deceased  had  left  properly,  let- 
ters of  administration  was  taken  out ;  but  it 
was  found  that  the  estate  could  not  be  settled 
without  some  legal  advices  from  a  daughter, 
then  residing  in  the  north-western  part  of 
Massachusetts.  The  difficulties  attending-  a 
communication  by  mail,  were  greater  then 
than  at  present ;  and  the  estate  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  justify  the  expense  of  sending  a  spe- 
cial messenger.  In  this  emergency  Ellen  vol- 
unteered to  make  the  journey,  and  attend  to 
the  business.  With  a  spirit  worthy  one  of  the 
nation  of  Canonicus  and  Nanantenoo,  she  set 
off,  on  foot  and  alone,  to  make  a  journey  of 
180  miles,  through  a  country  which  was,  in  a 
comparatively  unsettled  state.  Accordingly 
she  dressed  herself  in  a  tidy  but  coarse  gown 
and  bonnet,  to  correspond  with  her  pedestrian 
style  of  travelling;  and  set  off  a  little  after 
day-break.  At  the  close  of  the  fifth  day,  she 
reached  the  house  of  an  aunt  who  resided  near 
her  sister.  In  speaking  of  this  journey  I 
should  have  said  that  Ellen  carefully  wrapped 
a  better  suit  in  a  bundle  ;  an  accompaniment 
which  the   fair  reader  of  romance  will  please 
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remember,  a  heroine  never  fails  to  tako.  As 
the  cold  weather  came  on  early,  Ellen  remain- 
ed at  Adams  during  the  winter,  where  she  ^ 
found  profitable  occupation ;  and  in  the  spring, 
having  faithfully  executed  her  commission,  she 
returned;  having  the  good  fortune  to  get  a 
ride  as  far  as  Northampton. 

Ellen  remained  at  Capt.  Greene's  till  1812, 
being  then  twenty-seven  years  old.  She  then 
returned  home  to  live  with  her  sister;  and 
commenced,  in  connection  with  her,  a  miscel- 
laneous kind  of  business,  weaving,  spinning, 
marketing,  making  soap,  going  out  as  nurse, 
washer,  &c.  Stc;  in  all  which  departments 
she  gave  entire  satisfaction  ;  and  in  no  in- 
stance,  we  believe,  has  failed,  to  make  her  em- 
ployers friends. 

After  living  with  her  sister  three  years,  she 
was  induced  by  another  sister,  residing  here, 
to  come  to  Providence  :  and  here  she  soon 
arrived,  and  engaged  in  the  business  she  has 
so  successfully  prosecuted  since;  viz.:  white- 
washing, painting,  and  papering.  She  has 
followed  this  course  of  business  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  with  a  steadiness  and  zeal,  sel- 
dom  equalled,    and   never   surpassed.      The 
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above  occupations  she  is  generally  engaged  m 
during  the  summer,  and  mild  seasons;  while, 
in  the  most  severe  months,  she  works  for  high 
wages,  in  some  private  family,  hotel,  or  board- 
ing-house. 

About  the  year  1822,  Ellen,  having  six 
hundred  dollars  on  hand,  purchased  a  lot  and 
oommenced  building  a  house,  which  cost  sev- 
enteen hundred  dollars.  This  house  was  all 
paid  for,  with  no  encumbrance  whatever. — 
After  three  or  four  years  she  built  an  addition 
on  the  ea&t  side,  to  live  in  herself;  and  one 
on  the  west  side  to  accommodate  an  additional 
tenant.  The  house  rented  for  8150,  per  an- 
num. 

About  this  time  ther  wert  two  lots  of  land 
for  sale,  of  which  Ellen  wished  to  become  the 
purchaser.  ]Vot  having  money  enough,  she 
hired  of  a  gentleman  of  Warwick  §240.  For 
this  she  was  to  pay  interest,  at  the  rate  often 
per  cent  ;  and,  by  agreement,  so  long  as  she 
aould  do  thiis,  she  might  be  entitled  to  keer 
the  money. 

Attached  to  th«  house  of  Ellen,  and  belong- 
ing to  a  Mrs. was  a  gangway,  of  which 

the  former    wished    to    obtain   possession,  a? 
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without  it,  she  waa  entirely  cut  off  from  out- 
door privileges.  She  had  hired  tlris  gangway 
for  fivo  years  ;  but  what  was  her  surprise  to 
find,  juBt  before  the  lease  expired,  that  Mrs. 
had  sold  it.  Mr.  C ,  who  own- 
ed the  house  and  premises  adjoining  her  own, 
came  directly  forward,  and  offered  to  sell. — 
As  she  wanted  to  secure  possession  of  the 
gangway,  she  determined,  at  length,  to  do  so; 
although,  by  the  act,  she  was  obliged  to  in- 
volve herself  considerably.  She  then  had 
five  hundred  dollars,  in  cash,  which  she  had 
been  wishing  to  dispose  of  to  good  advantage; 
so  she  finally  came  to  a  bargain  with  Mr, 
C ,  agreeing  to  give  two  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  house.  The  five  hundred  she  paid 
down;   and  then  gave  a  mortgage  on  the  house 

to  Mr.  ,  which  was  to    be  paid  in  four 

years;  and  this  she  might  easily  have  done, 
with  the  least  indulgence,  on  the  part  of  her 
creditors. 

In  September,  1831,  Ellen  was  seized  with 
the  typhus  fever,  which  left  her  in  so  low  a 
state  of  health  that  her  friends  feared  she  was 
sinking  into  n  decline.  A  journey  was  rc- 
com.menderl  ;   and    again    she    determined  to 
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visit  her  sister,  and  friends,  in  Adams.  Hav- 
ing put  all  her  affairs  into  a  good  train,  and 
persuaded  her  brother  to  accompany  her;  in 
the  month  of  October  she  commenced  her 
journey.  For  the  first  day  she  seemed  some- 
what invigorated  by  the  ride  ;  but  on  the  sec- 
ond and  third  days,  the  unusual  fatigue  quite 
overcame  her.  They  had  stopped  for  the  night 
at  Angell's  tavern  in  Hadley,  where  she  be- 
came much  worse.  In  the  morning  her  broth- 
er, finding  her  quite  unable  to  proceed,  went 
to  ask  permission  of  the  landlord  to  remain 
through  the  day.  There  were  two  gentlemen 
from  Providence,  who  heard  the  request;  and 
ag  they  had  some  knowledge  of  Ellen,  they 
made  their  report,  on  their  return  home. — 
This,  like  all  things  which  depend  upon  gos- 
sip-nurture, grew  and  strengthened  dispropor- 
tionately ;  quickly  passing  from  severe  indis- 
position, to  dangerous  illness;  and  finally,  by 
the  simple  process  of  accumulation,  into  death 
itself  From  this  story,  harmless  as  it  may 
seem,grew  all  the  subsequent  troubles  of  Ellen. 
In  the  spring,  the  latter,  having  recovered 
almost  her  usual  degree  of  health,  with  her 
brother,  returned  home;  bringing  with  them  a 
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very  pleasant  additiou  to  their  party,  in  the 
person  of  Miss  Ruth  Jacobs;  who  subeequent- 
jy  became  her  brother's  wife. 

On  her  return  Ellen  found,  that  in  conse- 
<juence  of  the  busy  circulation  of  the  story  of 
her  death,  an  attachment  had  been  laid  on  her 
whole  property,  by  the  Warwick  gentleman.* 
The  property  was  advertised  for  sale,  Ellen 
went  directly  to  see  the  prosecutor.  He  said 
he  never  should  have  done  what  he  had,  but 
for  his  belief  in  the  story  of  her  death.  'But,' 
•said  he,  "  i  am  glad,  Ellen,  that  you  have  re- 
turned, safe  and  well;  and,  though  I  want  the 
moneys  I  will  never  trouble  you  about  it." 
fhis  was  said  before  several  witnesses  ;  and 
Ellen  really  had  the  simplicity  to  believe,  that 
it  was  sincere;  knowing,  as  she  did,  that  se- 
cure in  the  possession  of  esteem  as  a  gentle- 
man, honor  as  a  very  zealous  Christian;  and, 
what  he,  doubtless,  valued  more  highly  than 
either,  AN  INDEPENDENT  PROPERTY;  beseem- 
ed to  be  placed  entirely  above  all  temptation  to 
dishonesty,  as  well    as  anything   dishonorable, 


*  Broiher  to  the  one  who  first  ]et  the  money  to  El- 
len. This  gentleman  had'  by  the  death  of  his  broth- 
er inherited  a  ^arse  esta'c 
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or  ungenerous.     Alas,    for   poor  ElJen  I     She 

did  not  understand  the  refined  courtesy, 
"  Which,  when  it  stabs  a  brother  to  the  heart. 
Stabs  him  politely,  and  returns  the  blade, 
Reeking,  into  its  sheath,  with  graceful  air." 
She  believed    the   gentleman.     In    about  a 
week    she    returned    to  Providence,   satisfied 

that,  in  the  withdrawal  of  his  suit,,  Mr. 

had  fairly  "  buried  the  hatchet."  This  was 
the  cholera  season,  and  Ellen's  business  was 
somewhat  iDodified  by  the  prevailing  sickness, 
Being  a  skilful  and  fearless  person,  she  went 
much  among  the  sick:  and  by  her  zealous  at- 
tentions to  the  wants  of  the  suffering,  she  v.'on 
the  kindest  regard  of  those  who  v/ere  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  obtain  her  valuable  services. 

In  August,  Mrs.  T.,  having  a  daughter  ill, 
and  fearing  the  cholera,  left  town  for  her  coun- 
try residence  in  Pomfret,  Conn.  She  engag- 
ed Ellen  to  accompany  her,  in  tlie  capacity  of 
nurse  and  attendant. 

In  order  to  make  all  secure  before  ieavnij}' 
town,  Eilen  paid    up  all   that  was    due  on  the 

mortgage  ;  but  she   did   not  pay  Mr. -, 

because  she  could  not  do  so  without  great 
loss  and  difficulty;   but  she  felt  no  uneasiness, 
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because  there  had  been  an  express  under- 
standing  between    herself  and  the   deceased 

Mr. ,  that  she  should   keep  the  money 

so  long  as  she  could  pay  the  interest  of  ten  per 
cent  on  the  note:  and,  besides,  her  well  estab- 
lished character  for  integrity  and  industry, 
seemed  to  secure  the  promise  of  indulgence 
which  had  been  voluntarily  given. 

In  about  two  months  the  family  of  Mrs.  T., 
having  recovered,  and  the  cholera  panic  hav- 
ing somewhat  subsided,  that  lady  determined 
to  return  to  Providence.  On  arriving  in  the 
city,  she  stopped  at  the  Franklin  House,  still 
retaining  Ellen  in  attendance.  The  next 
morning  after  their  arrival,  a  lady  came  in 
and  told  Mrs.  T.  that  the  property  of  Ellen 
was  ail  attached  and  sold;  and  to  the  latter 
the  sad  mtelligence  was  speedily  announced  ; 
but  she  found  it  very  difficult  to  believe  a 
story,  at  once,  so  entirely  opposed  to  all  her 
convictions  of  right,  and  so  fraught  with  dis- 
tress to  herself:  yet,  upon  enquiry,  she  found 
that  one  half  of  the  aggravating  particulars  had 
not  been  told. 

Mr> ,  of  Warwick,  had  attached  and 

sold  apropertVj  which  a  f<":y  months  before  iiad 
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been  valued  at  ^4000,  for  tlie  pitilu!  suia  of 
^40;  and  that  in  direct  violation  of  ins 
PLEDGED  WORD  OF  HONOR  !  Why  he  wishcd  to 
endanger  so  large  a  property  for  so  small  a 
debt,  is  surprising  ;  since  Ellen  had  then  in 
her  possession  a  house  and  lot  at  Warwick, 
and  two  house  lots  in  town,  either  of  which 
would  have  been  far  more  than  enough  to  sat- 
isfy the  demand. 

One  after  another,  all  the  cruel  circumstanc- 
escameto  the  knowledge  and  notice  of  Ellen. 
In  the  first  place  the  attachment  was  entirely 
disproportioned  to  the  debt,  and  was  laid  on  the 
property  at  a  time  when,  on  account  of  the  chol- 
era alarm,  real  estate  in  the  city  had  suffered  a 
great  depreciation.  In  the  second  place  the 
Sheriffnever  legally  advertised  the  eale  ;  nor 
advertised  it  at  all,  as  can  be  learned.  In  the 
third  place  tho  auctioneer,  having  doubtless  as- 
certained the  comfortable  fact  that  the  owner 
was  a  laboring  colored  woman,  who  was  then 
away,  leaving  no  friend  to  protect  her  rights, 
struck  it  off,  almost  at  the  first  bid  ;  and  at  lit- 
tle more  than  one  third  its  value  :  it  being 
sold  for  $15^,  which  was  the  exact  amount 
of  the  mortgage.     In  (he  fourth  place  her  ten- 
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ants  were  forcibly  ejected  at  a  week's  notice  .; 
and  the  buildings  were  instantly  mutilated  to 
suit  the  purchaser  ;  and  in  the  fifth  place  the 
latter,  after  seeing  the  iniquity  of  the  whole 
affair,  and  at\er  giving  his  word  three  success- 
ive times  that  he  would  settle,  and  restore  the 
property  for  a  given  sum,  twice  meanly  flew 
from  his  bargain,  successively  making  larger 
demands. 

Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  was  Ellen,  in  a  sin- 
gle moment,  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  ham- 
mer, deprived  of  all  the  fruits  of  the  severe 
labor  of  years ;  and  not  only  so  ;  but  actually 
thrown  into  debt  for  many  small  bills,  for  re- 
pairs and  alterations  on  her  houses,  which  she 
had  the  honor  to  discharge,  against  the  ad- 
vices of  some  of  her  friends  ;  even  after  the 
property  for  which  they  had  been  incurred, 
had  been  so  cruelly  stripped  away,  Ellen 
has  traits  of  character,  which,  if  she  were  a 
white  woman,  would  be  called  noble.  And 
must  color  so  modify  character  that  they 
re<dly  are  not  so  ? 

On  visiting  the  scene  of  her  late  possessions, 
sad,  indeed,  was  the  sight  which  Ellen  wit- 
ne-ised.      The  two  wings  of  the  house  whieh 
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She  iiad  built  herself,  with  their  chnriiiejs,  had 
been  pulled  down :  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
spirit  of  ruin  was  brooding  over  the  premises. 

Mrs.  T.  kindly  furnished  Ellen  with  her 
horse  and  chaise,  and  advised  her  to  go  direct- 
ly to  Warvvicki  to  see  the  gentleman  on  whose 
promise  she  had  confidently  relied.  Mark  his 
excuse.  How  noble — how  manly  it  was !  He 
told  Ellen  he  was  very  sorry  for  what  he  iiad 
done  ;  .and  that  he  certainly  should  never  have 
done  it,  IF  ins  LA\'ryER  had  not  advised  him 
TO  !  The  fact  makes  its  own  conjment.  Wo 
forbear. 

Once  more  a  ray  of  hope  illumined  on  the 
dark  path  ofEHen.  She  consulted  Mr.  Greene, 
the  State's  Attorney,  and  by  his  advice  brought 
forward  a  case  of  ''trespass  and  ejectment'' 
against  the  purcliaser  of  her  property.  She 
hoped  to  repudiate  the  sale  and  purchase  on  the 
ground  of  the  illegal,  or  non-advertisement,  of 
the  sale.  Thi.s  case  was  brought  forward  ;  and 
as  the  success  of  it  turned  on  the  point  of  the 
Sheritfa  oatli  ;  and  he  swore  that  he  had  put 
up  the  liotitlcation  In  uiree  priblic  piaces,  it 
wa?,  of  coursb,  decided  agdioct  her.  Tr.eirc 
were  in  Conn  three  man  capable  of  destroying 
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a  part  of  the  Sheriffs  testimony,  and  thereby 
of  impeaching  the  whole  ;  but  it  was  found  that 
the  oaths  of  even  three  common  men  could  not 
be  taken  against  that  of  the  High  Sheriff;  so 
the  official  dignitary  escaped,  for  that  time  un- 
scathed; though  many  believed  him  guilty  of 
perjury. 

Ellen's  next  step  was  to  hire  two  men,  whom 
she  paid  liberally,  to  make  enquiries  thfough- 
out  the  city,  in  regard  to  those  notifications. — 
They  went  about  for  two  days,  making  all  possi- 
ble search  for  light,  in  regard  to  the  contested 
notifications  ;  but  no  person  could  be  found  who 
had  either  seen  or  heard  of  them.  A  fine  ad- 
vertisement, indeed,  for  an  estate  valued  at 
84000!  Why  was  it  not  advertised  in  the 
public  papers  .^  Mark  the  answer.  The  own- 
er OF  THE  PROPERTY  WAS  A  LABORING  COLOREd 

WOMAN  !  Is  not  this  reply,  truth  as  it  is,  a 
libel  on  the  character  of  all  the  actors,  aiders, 
und  abetters,  in  this  sconce  of  mischief,  and 
bare-faced  wickedness  ? 

Ellen  then  brought  an  action  against  the 
Sheriff,  tending  to  destroy  his  testimony  in  the 
late  case  ;  but  on  the  very  day  when  it  was  to 
he  hrou-      bf; fore  the  Court,  Mr.  B came 
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forward  and  told  Ellen's  attorney  he  would  re- 
store the  property  for  $2100,  and  two  year's 
rent.  Ellen  withdrew  the  case,  and  set  herself 
about  procuring  the  money.  This  she  raised 
and  carried  to  Mr.  B .  But  mark  ms  re- 
gard for  his  word  !  He  said  Ellen  had  been  so 
long  in  procuring  the  money*  that  he  must  have 
#230© 1 

The  additional  g200  were  then  raised  ;  but 
the  gentleman,  in  consequence  of  repairs  and 
alterations,  which  he  could  have  no  right  to 
make,  and  demand  pay  for,  after  the  property 
was,  in  honor,  bargained  away,  next  demanded 
$2500,  and  six  month's  rent.  Ellen  again 
hired  the  additional  $200;  and  finally  effected 
a  settlement.  lama  lover  of  peace  and  mild 
measures ;  but,  nevertheleis,  it  would  have 
given  me  pleasure  to  see  some  noble  friend  stej* 
forward,  in  the  defence  of  right,  and  make 
such  a  little  apology  for  man  quail !  But  we 
need  not  fear  that  retribution  will  be  a  laggard  : 

♦She  found  grep-t  difficulty  in  obtaining  it.  as  r. 
was  during  the  period  of  the  greatest  pressure;  ^'nt 
it  was  next  to  impossible  to  get  money  at  all.  Tha' 
she  did  procure,  on  her  own  credit,  at  sucli  a  time, 
$2100  in  the  space  of  six  weeks,  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
record. 
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for  ihe   temper  ot    mind    associated    with  such 
conduct,  as  Ellen's  persecutors   have  evinced 
is  its  own  most  lerere  punishment. 

But  this  is  not  all.     To  cap  the  climax  of  hia 

meanness,  Mr.  B ,  by  the    advice  of  his 

ally  the  Sheriff,  actually  sued  Ellen  for  house- 
rent  during  the  time  her  goods  had  remained  in 
the  tenement  formerly  occupied  by  her.  He 
laid  an  attachment  on  her  furniture,  which  was 
advertised  to  be  sold  at  public  auction  :  and  it 
would  have  been  had  not  a  gentleman  jone  for- 
ward and  settled  with  Air.  B . 

Now,  dear  reader,  a  word  with  you.  What 
is  done  cannot  be  undone  We  cannot  unrav- 
el this  web  of  iniquity,  and  extract  justice  from 
this  mass  of  cruel  wrongs.  But  every  one  who 
reads  this  may  speak  kindly  of  its  honest  sub- 
ject, and  induce  some  one  friend  at  least,  to  take 
a  copy  of  her  book :  in  doing  so  he  will  not  mere- 
ly be  assisting  to  repair  the  injuries  of  a  wor- 
thy fellow  creature ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
will  be  sustaining  a  principle — he  will  be 
shewing  to  those  about  him  that  he  will  not  see 
Hu  unofiending  citizen  robbed  of  her  rights, 
«ven  though  she  be  a  woman — and  a  colored 
WOMAN.     Everyone  who  assists  Ellen  conveys 
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ao  indirect  rebuke  to  lier  persecutors.  Her 
wrong  was  a  public  one;  and  it  should  be  the 
peopIe*s  business  to  make  her  reparation  public 
also.  The  sheriff  and  the  auctioneer,  two  con- 
spicuous actors  in  the  drama,  were  public  offi- 
cers, in  the  service  of  the  people — and  has  she 
not  a  right  to  call  on  the  people  for  redress  1 — 
Will  the  people  see  their  own  laws  violated, 
and  be  silent?  No.  There  is  yet  good  feel- 
ing— there  is  a  sense  of  common  justice  among 
the  people  of  this  land — and  they  certainly  will 
seek  to  repair  the  wrongs,  which,  through  their 
representatives,  have  been  committed.  Ellen 
will  go  forth  with  her  little  book  in  her  hand  ; 
and  will  any  who  can  afford  himself  the  luxury 
of  kindness,  refuse  to  purchase  it  ?  I  trust  not^ 
In  the  sweet  name  of  Charity — by  the  outrag- 
ed claims  of  Justice,  you  will  bid  her  welcome. 
After  this  was  finished,  and  acceded  to,  as 
being  proper  for  its  place  and  occasion,  Agnes, 
being  called  upon,  modestly  presented  the  fol- 
lowing story  ;  the  circumstances  of  which,  she 
said,  had  been  related  by  her  grandfather,  and 
had  interested  her  so  much  she  had  made  a 
aketch  of  them 
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THi^  EXCHANGE  OF  FORTUNES. 


Chapter  I. 

A  singularly  neat  and  beautiful  prirate  car- 
riage   was   winding    along   by  the  river    road, 

which  leads   from  B to    M ,  one 

of  the  prettiest  of  the  thousand  little  villages, 
which  have  sprung  up  by  every  cataract,  sud- 
denly as  if  the  wand  of  an  enchanter  had  pass- 
ed over  the  land,  and  towns  had  been  created 
by  a  touch.  The  head  of  a  young  and  beauti- 
ful girl  was  bending  from  one  of  the  windows  ; 
and  her  eye  wandered  over  a  scene,  delightful 
in  itself,  and  to  her  invested  with  the  charm  of 
novelty. 

'*  O,  aunt !"  she  exclaimed,  to  a  lady  not  many 
years  her  senior  ;  "  what  a  little  love  of  a  house 
is  yonder !  and,  see,  how  many  pleasant  paths 
are  leading  to  it!  These  villagers,  these  oper- 
atives, must  have  taste,  aunt ;  or,  at  all  erentsi, 
they  would  acquire  it,  by  familiarity  with  s'lclv 
beautiful  scenes!" 


"They  must  have  fresh  air  and  exercise 
Mary,"  returned  the  lady,  with  an  air  of  lan- 
guor that  told  how  little  she  felt,  or  knew,  of 
the  necessities  in  the  case.  "  Poor  things!  it 
must  be  very  hard  to  be  stifled,  and  cramped, 
all  day!  Poor  creatures!  I  should  be  glad  to 
make  them  ail  comfortable!  Dear  me!  I  am 
almost  suffocated  now!  There  is  not  a  breath 
of  air  stirring.  There,  I  am  glad  we  have  got 
here,  at  last  ;  but,  Mary,  dear,  den't  you  ex- 
pect the  roar  and  clash  of  the  machinery  will 
give  you  the  headache?  Mine  begins  to  snap 
already.     I  never  could  endure  a  noise." 

*'  How  can  these  people  endure  the  noise 
continually,  if  we  may  not  bear  it  for  a  few 
minutes,  aunt  V*  returned  Mary. 

*'  O,  it  is  all  habit,  my  dear.  One  can  be 
accustomed  to  anything.  Mr  Greene,  I  have 
a  great  mind  not  to  go  in  now.  I  don't  think 
it  will  do  me  any  good  to  see  nil  this  parade  of 
machinery;  and  I  know  it  vvih'  give  me  the 
nei"vous  head-ache.  You  know  i  am  not  to  be 
a  manufacturer,  my  love!" 

"  But  your  husband  is!"  returned  the  gentle- 
man ;  "  and  do  you  not  feel  some  interest  in  his 
p,Ui:5;uits  ?'■ 
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''  An  you  please,  Mr.  Greene  ;  but  1  know  i 
shall  have  the  head-ache." 

**  I  brought  you  here,  my  love,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  learning  something  of  the  real 
state  of  a  large  number  of  our  people — people 
from  whose  labors  we  hope  to  extract  wealth — ' ' 

"  Enough,  Mr.  Greene.     I  will  promise  to  be 
a  good  scholar,  and   make  the  most  of  my  op- 
portunity to  learn;  replied  the  lady,  with  such 
a  sweet  smile,  as  softened  at  once  the  half  re" 
proving  countenance  of  her  husband. 

"Thank  you,  dearest  aunt,"  said  Mary,  step- 
ping lightly  from  the  carriage.  "  I  am  sure 
we  shall  all  be  delighted!  and  you  will  forget 
to  have  the  head-ache!" 

"  Hold  up  your  dress,  child!"  said  Mrs.  G. — 
You  will  daub  it  with  that  black  oil.  Surely, 
Mr.  Greene,  you  do  not  intend  .o  take  us  to 
that  frightful  place!"  she  added,  casting  a  de- 
sponding look  down  the  stairs  that  led  to  the 
wheel  pit. 

"Let  us    begin  at  the    foundation,  my  love; 
and  I  shall    make   quite  a  machinest — quite  a 
philosopher  of  you  before  we  reach  the  summit : 
besides,  Mary,  you  know,  wants  to  know  some 
thing  of  operative  mechanics—" 
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J*0,  Mary  and  you  are  very  scientific,  to  be 
Rare ;  but  I  hope  I  shall  not  fall  a  martyr  to 
your  science ;"  returned  the  lady,  despondingly, 

"  Indeed,  I  think  we  ought  to  dress  in  sack- 
cloth here  ;"  she  added,  gathering  up  the  folds 
of  an  elegant  silk,  and  taking  the  arm  of  her 
husband. 

The  party  were  conducted  through  the  se?-* 
eral  apartments,  with  that  polite  attention  which 
distinguished  strangers  always  command  ;  tho' 
the  operatives  shewed  they  felt  very  little  sym- 
pathy, and  in  many  instances,  no  small  share 
of  contempt  for  the  selfish  and  overstrained  del- 
icacy of  Mrs.  Greene;  while  Mary,  with  the 
earnest  desire  to  learn,  animating  her  fine  face, 
attracted  universal  kindness,  and  elicited  spon- 
taneous attentions. 

In  passing  through  the  wearing  rooms  she 
was  delighted  with  the  neatness,  order,  and 
even  elegance,  displayed,  The  spacious  room 
filled  with  bright  and  rapidly  revolving  ma^ 
chinery— the  clear  white  drapery  of  the  wind- 
ows— the  thrifty  and  profuse  exotics  placed  in 
them ;  and  the  neatly  dressed  and  beautiful 
girls  continually  moving  about  their  places, 
were,  severally,  and  altogether,  subjects  of  hig^ 
admiration: 


''  But,  aunt,  do  tell  me,"  said  Mary,  ''  who 
is  that  girl  in  yonder  alley — that  neatly  and 
simply  dressed  one,  with  such  a  superb  tigure. 
She  must  know  you ;  for  she  started  as  if  at  an 
electric  shock,  when  she  first  saw  you ;  and 
then  she  turned  quickly  away,  as  if  to  avoid 
your  recognition.  Who  can  she  be?  There 
she  is  turning  her  face  now  !  How  beautiful  I — ' 

"  Pray  be  caieful,  child  !  Your  clothes  will 
catch !"  interrupted  Mrs.  Greene.  '•  Horrid 
things  happen  sometimes  in  these  cotton  mills  !" 
Then,  casting  a  careless  look  on  the  object  of 
Mary's  earnest  curiosity,  she  added  listlessly, 
''  Of  course  I  know  no  person  here — ''  and  was 
turning  away,  when  Mr.  Greene  exclaimed, 
with  much  energy;  "Good  Heavens!  Anna! 
that  is  your  English  friend,    Helen  Talbot !" 

•'Impossible;"  returned  the  lady,  starting 
a!so.     "  VVhat  shall  I  do,  Charles?—" 

"  Cio  forward  this  moment, and  speak  to  her! 
She  sees  you  !  Is  it  possible  you  can  hesitate  r" 
aud  drawing  her  arm  through  his,  he  led  his 
selfish  and  weak-minded  wife  along  lo  that 
hardest  of  human  duties,  to  the  heartless  fash- 
ionable, the  recognition  of  a  friend  in  changed 
circumstances. 
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/'Helen,'*  said   Mrs.  Greene,  throwing 
bland  and  gentle  air   over  her  real  chagrir 
OS  she   held  out  her  hand  ;    *'  To  what   am 
indebted  for  this  unexpected  pleasure  ?  What 
in  the   name  of  fortune,  brings  you  here  ? — ' 
"Poverty;"    replied    Helen,    lifting    her 
large  dark,  mournful. looking  eyes,  to  the  face 
of  lier  former    friend  :  and   scanning    with  a 
glance   which   penetrated  to  the  hollowness  ; 
and  then,  the  crimson  which  had  mantled  her 
own  delicate  features,  turned  as  quickly  back, 
leaving  her  as  pale  as  marble. 
~^'Tou    are    ill,    Miss   Talbot;"    said    Mr. 
Greene,  kindly.      "  Forbear,  Anna,   to  ques- 
tion her  !" 

A  shriek  and  a  confused  cry  for  help,  here 
broke  upon  the  scene  ;  and  what  was  the  ago  - 
ny  of  all  the  party  to  see  Mary  entangled  in 
the  machinery,  and  lifted  some  feet  from  the 
floor.  The  confusion  and  the  agony  of  that 
moment,  we  pass  by.  The  overseer  of  the 
room,  Augustus  Talbot,  had  succeeded,  just 
at  the  moment  of  probable  destruction,  in 
stopping  the  machinery  ;  and  he  restored  the 
unconscious  Mary  to  her  friends,  in  a  deep 
swoon.     She  soon  recovered  her  senses  :  an« 
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was  found  to  be  no  otherwise  injured,' than  by 
fright. 

The  whole  party  adjourned  to  the  village 
inn,  where  Mrs.  Greene  was  shocked,  and 
Mr.  G.  was  really  grieved,  to  find  that  their 
friends,  whom  they  had  left  only  two  years  be- 
fore, in  the  posession  of  every  luxury  which 
wealth  could  afford,  had  become  penniless,  by 
the  fraudulency — or  rather  villainy  of  a  cous- 
in, who,  being  the  next  heir  at  law,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  certificate  of  his  late 
uncle's  marriage  ;  which  he  had  destroyed  : 
and  as  the  marriage  had  been  private,  he  had 
illegitimatized  the  children,  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  their  large  estates.  Cast  out  on  the 
world  penniless,  they  had  fled  to  this  coun- 
try ;  and  Augustus,  giving  his  attention  to 
manufactures,  had  obtained  a  situation  as 
overseer  of  a  weaving  room  ;  while  his  beauti- 
ful and  tenderly-educated  sister,  had  become 
a  humble  operative.  But  she  was  indepen- 
dent ;  and,  in  the  sweet  consciousness  of 
doing  her  duty,  happy.  Helen  might  have 
remained  in  England,  and  among  her  mother's 
friends  .still  have  found  a  home  ;  but  the  new 
world    held   out   stronj:   inducements   to    her 
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brother,  young,  well-fducated,  talented,  as  he 
was;  and  the  devoted  sister  would  not  con- 
sent for  him  to  come  alone;  but  resolved  to 
share  his  fortune,  whatever  it  might  be.  He 
had  already  won  the  interest  and  confidence 
of  his  employers:  and  many  who  knew  not 
the  prospects  to  which  he  was  born,  saw  that 
Augustus  Talbot  would  be  among  the  rising. 
It  was  to  be  forever  with  this  dear  brother, 
that  Helen  chose  her  present  employment — 
and  though,  for  a  time,  the  unusual  fatigues 
almost  prostrated  her ;  yet  a  vigorous  consti- 
tution enabled  her  to  triumph  over  the  diffi- 
culties of  her  new  situation  ;  and  she  was 
soon  well  and  happy.  Perhaps  their  very 
misfortunes  prove  to  be  a  real  blessing  ;  and 
the  severe  discipline  given  by  the  exertions 
their  poverty  enjoined,  imparted  a  strength 
and  vigor  to  their  character,  they  could  not 
have  acquired,  but  from  actual  struggles. 

The  accident  of  Mary  gave  a  favorable  turn 
to  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Greene,  and  compelled 
her  to  a  degree  of  kindness,  which,  selfish  as 
she  was,  she  could  hardly  have  felt  for  a  poor 
girl,  albeit  that  girl  had  been  once  her  friend. 
She  had   staid   (n  the  familv  o(  Cant.  Talhos, 
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eiBveral  moiitlis,  while  in  England  ;  and  she 
was  under  obligation  to  treat  Helen  with  the 
most  distinguished  kindness.  But  this  she 
would  not  have  liad  sufficie/it  magnanimity  to 
do,  but  for  tlie  release  of  Mary,  a  circumstance. 
which,  even  the  most  fastidious,  might  think 
would  sanction  attention,  if  not  a  restoration 
to  intimacy.  They  who  listen  to  the  oracles 
of  Fashionable  OpixNion  must  never  expect 
to  think,  or  act,  for  themselves. 

But  how  was  Mary  during  all  this  scene  ? — 
Pale  and  trembling,  she  sat  between  Mrs. 
Greene  and  Helen;  and  while  Augustus,  in 
raanly  and  elegant  language,  told  the  story  of 
his  wrongs,  her  quickly  changing  color,  and 
dewy  eyes,  told  how  deeply  she  was  mterest- 
ed. 

After  a  while  the  conversation  took  a  more 
casual  and  general  turn  ;  and  Mary  occasion- 
ally mingled  in  it,  betraying  unconsciously, 
elegance  and  energy  of  mind,  as  well  as  be- 
witching gracefulness  of  thoudit  and  man- 
ner.  An  hour  passed  very  pleasantly  in  thii- 
way  ;  and  then,  Mrs.  Greene,  laying  her  hand 
on  the  arm  of  Mary,  said,  "  Come,  my  dear, 
we   will  run    ofT  with    our    friends  !     Come, 
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Helen,  we  wiii  excuse  you  a  moment  to  dress; 
and  if  your  saucy  brother  does  not  surrender 
himself,  I  siiali  call  in  this  gallant  little  aid  ; 
and  then  he  will  come  to  terms,  I  venture  ! — 
Nay,  Mary  !  do  not  look  so  sad  about  it,  dear. 
I  was  just  going  to  present  you  to  Mr.  Talbot, 
when  I  saw  he  had  actually  taken  posessiof;." 

This  pleasant  badinage  was  rather  discon- 
certing ;  and  Augustas,  stealing  an  involun- 
tary glance  at  the  painfully  blushing  Mary, 
said,  "  We  have  engagements — " 

''  With  us  — just  tacitly  made — is  it  not  so?  ' 
interrupted  Mrs.  Greene,  who  was  an  adept 
in  all  the  plastic  elegance  of  fashionable  po- 
liteness. 

"Certainly  not  so  pleasant  as  if  they  were: 
he  replied  ;  **  but  necessity — " 

'■'  '  Is  the  mother  of  invention' — as  the  «d- 
age  truly  says  ;  and  I  shall  make  the  most  of 
it  by  taking  you  per-force,  if  you  resist  much 
longer  ;"  she  returned  gaily. 

Augustus  looked  at  his  sister,  almost  plead- 
ingly. 

I  must  be  excused'  for  the  present  ;*'  she- 
replied  to  his  interrogating  glance. 

''  Fie  fie  !  I  can  hear  of  no  excuse  !"   said 
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Mrs.  Greene — "  You  will  stay,  at  the  least,  a 
week,  with  us — " 

"  And  at  the  end  of  that  time,  1  trust  added 
Mr.  Greene,  tenderly  taking  her  hand,  "  you 
\¥ili,  dear  Miss  Talhot,  enable  us  to  return 
some  of  the  kindness  we  met,  when  we  found 
a  home  in  your  house,  by  consenting  to  ac- 
cept one  in  ours.  And,  for  your  brother,  I 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  find  soon  a  more  luc- 
rative situation.  In  the  mean  time  I  will 
speak  to  Mr.- — — and,  of  course,  obtain 
permission  for  you  to  leave." 

The  brother  and  sister  could  really  urge  no 
objection  further  ;  and  the  whole  party  were 
soon  seated  in  the  carriage,  and  drove  through 
the  wondering  village,  around  which  the  story 
had  run  like  vvild-fire,  that  some  great  people 
had  come  and  invited  away  Mr. 's  over- 
seer, and  his  sister  ;  and  that  there  was  a 
story  about  them,  which  would  soon  come 
out  m  the  papers,  and  prove  itself  the  most 
remarkable  that  ever  was  told. 

"  !  forgot  to  inquire  why  you  are  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  Mr.  Greene,"  said  Au- 
gustus, as  the  carriage  tuvp.ed  from  the  vilfagc. 
'-  1  think  you  did  not  reside  m  Massflcnr;self:? 
when  vou  vi'ited  England  " 
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'•  No,  I  did  not.  1  have  lately  removed  to 
a  fine  seat  which  I  have  purchased  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  this  village.  I  am,  in  connection 
with  my  brother,  our  little  Mary's  father,  go- 
ing into  the  manufacturing  business  on  a  large 
scale.     You  will  soon  see  our  village," 


CHAPTER  II. 

We  pass  over  a  gap  of  several  months  m  our 
story.  Augustus  was  established  as  agent  for 
the  house  of  B.  &.  T.  Greene;  and  it  requir- 
ed no  prophet  to  foresee  that  he  would,  soon, 
by  forming  a  dearer  and  closer  alliance,  be- 
come junior  partner  in  the  concern.  About 
this  time  a  paragraph  appeared  in  a  scurillous 
paper,  which  had  been  temporarily  got  up,  for 
some  evil  purpose,  calculated  by  indications 
not  to  be  mistaken,  to  cast  the  imputations  of 
private  gambling,  intoxication,  and  other  bad 
habits,  on  the  young  and  favorite  agent.  This 
v/as  shewn  him;  but  the  attempt  was  too  gross 
to  give  eitherhimself  or  his  friends,  a  moment's 
uneasiness.  The  latter,  indeed,  wondered 
how  so  conciliating  and  noble  acharacterjoined 
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with  such  uiidoubleil  excellence  as  tliat  which 
Augustus  possesseti,  could  have  provoked  any 
outrage;  but  he,  himself,  laughed  heartily,  at 
the  matter,  and  hardly  gave  it  a  second  thought 
until  the  paragraph  was  followed  by  another, 
in  which  his  sister's  character  was  attacked. 
It  was  stated  in  terms  too  plain  to  be  mistak- 
en, that  the  gentle  Helen  was  the  paramour 
of  the  younger  Greene.  This  also  was  too 
gross,  all  thought,  who  knew  the  parties,  to 
occasion  the  least  uneasiness;  but  it  was  plain 
to  be  seen  there  was  an  evil  and  most  invete- 
rate spirit  at  work,  somewhere,  and  that,  at 
no  great  distance;  for  well  known  circumstan- 
ces and  facts  were  so  arfully  blended  with  the 
false,  as  to  throw  their  own  coloring  over  what 
standing  alone,  could  not  have  been  believed 
by  the  most  credulous.  Not  a  day  passed  but 
a  nev/  form  of  accusation  appeared,  either  a-, 
gainst  Augustus  or  his  sister;  and  it  was  prov- 
ed that  there  ''  is  no  tongue  so  vile,  but  finds 
a  kindred  ear."  The  reports  soon  began  to 
be  listened  to,  repeated — enlarged — and  final- 
ly, believed.  Acquaintances  began  to  look 
coldly,  friends  to  drop  off;  and,  finally,  Mrs. 
Greene,  herself,  whose  friendship,  on   so  try- 
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ing  an  occasion,  was  of  so  great  value  to  the 
unoffending  Helen,  withdrew  at  once,  her  con- 
fidence, and  refused  to  sustain  her  by  an  ap- 
parent acknowledgement  of  her  disbelief  in 
the  slander. 

Mrs.  Greene  lived  in  the  very  breath  of  pop- 
ular favor.  She  had  not  sufficient  character , 
or  principle,  to  confront  what  she  knew  to  bo 
false;  and,  with  the  imbecility  of  an  ill-judg- 
ing mind,  she  looked  upon  Helen  as  the  cause 
of  disgrace  to  herself  and  family;  and  in  that 
entire  absence  of  generosity,  which  charac- 
terises pure  selfishness,  she  entirely  forgot  the 
greater  distress  of  the  innocent  and  friendless 
girl. 

Mary  was  now  eighteen.  She  was  rather 
beneath  the  middling  height,  and  extremely 
childlike  in  her  appearance  and  character. — 
The  sunny  calm  of  her  placid  life  had  not  de. 
veloped  any  of  the  stronger  feelings,  and  when 
she  flung  back  the  luxuriant  amber  curls  from 
h.er  beautiful  face,  and  looked  upon  you  with 
tiie  deep  blue  eyes,  eloquent  with  all  that  is 
tender  and  impassioned  yi  v/oman,  you  vvould 
not  dream  of  the  energy  of  purpose,  the 
-Irenglh  of  principle,  the   hio^h-toned  charac» 
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In  Helen  she  had  found  a  friend,  a  sister,  in- 
deed; and  on  the  first  accusation  of  that  be- 
loved one,  she  flew  to  her  support;  and  to  her 
darkest  days,  and  through  them,  she  nobly  re- 
deemed the  pledge  of  unsv/erving  friendship. 
Augustus  as  yet  had  not  declared  himself. — 
Happy  in  the  blissful  confidence  of  possessing 
a  heart  so  noble,  and  so  devoted,  as  that  of 
Mary,  he  had  forborne,  with  the  delicacy  of  a 
truly  generous  mind,  to  take  advantage  of  her 
affection,  by  securing  an  engagement,  until 
he  had  shewn  her  friends,  by  a  long  course  of 
unquestionable  rectitude,  that  he  was  worthy 
the  high  place  he  coveted.  But  when  these 
evil  reports  began  to  go  abroad;  and  finally  to 
be  accredited,  he  felt  that  it  was  due  to  Mary 
as  well  as  to  himself  and  sister,  that  they  should 
be  traced  to  their  source,  and  crushed  in  their 
iipspringlng,  before  he  could,  in  honor,  even 
think  of  becoming  her  husband.  Under  these 
impressions  he  saw  Mary  but  seldom;  and, 
just  in  proportion  as  he  felt  his  whole  soul  con- 
centrating its  energies  in  the  hope  of  winning 
her,  he  absented  himself  from  her  society. 
This   conduct    appeared   unaccountable  to 
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well-being  of  Augustus  from  her  own,  for  a 
single  moment:  in  her  innocent  heart  she  had 
completely  identified  them.  True  he  had  nev- 
er declared  himself,  expressly,  in  words.  But 
there  was  other  language,  in  which  they  were 
both  undisguised,  and  eloquent:  and  they  had 
long  perfeotly  understood  each  other.  But 
now  poor  Mary  had  begun  to  fear  he  might  be 
fickle.  Neither  her  mother,  or  her  aunt,  af- 
forded her  any  sympatliy;  they  were  both 
heartless  fashionables,  and  had  gone  with  the 
multitude;  while  her  father  and  uncle,  attend- 
ing to  the  weightier  matters  of  a  large  and 
widely  extended  business,  had  little  leisure; 
though  the  poor  girl  knew  their  sympathies 
went  entirely  with  her.  Helen  had  been  con- 
strained, by  the  withdrawn  friendship  of  Mrs. 
Greene,  to  leave  her  home  ;  and  she  had  gone 
to  board  where  Mary  was  not  allowed  to  visit 
her. :  and  this,,  perhaps,  was  the  severest  trial ; 
for  could  she  have  poured  out  her  whole  soul 
into  the  bosom  of  Helen — nay  could  she  have 
been  ailovv-ed  to  sustain  and  countenmce  her, 
there  would  havh  been  a  great  alleviation  of 
fnpr  own    misery  ;   hut    delicacy    forbade    he^' 
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king  so  decided  a  step  as  to  think  of  break- 
ing throi^h  all  bounds,  and  visiting  his  sister, 
where  she  would  probably  meet  him,  so  long 
as  Augustus  kept  himself  away.  Not  a  day 
passed,  however,  when  she  did  not  vvrite  feel- 
ingly and  fondly  so  her  afflicted  friend ;  and 
in  this  her  father  was  both  her  confidante  and 
supporter.  Farther  she  could  not,  as  yet,  go 
without  coming  to  a  complete  rupture  with 
her  mother  and  aunt  ;  which  with  the  public 
imputation  that  would  inevitably  attach  to 
such  a  state  of  things,  she  felt  no  right  to  dare, 
at  least,  under  existing  circumstances. 

A  calm  evening  had  followed  one  of  the 
softest  and  mildest  days  early  in  summer;  and 
Mary  could  not  forego  the  indulgence  of  a 
solitary  walk.  She  threvr  on  her  bonnet  and 
shawl,  and  took  a  winding  path  that  led  to  a 
lovely  little  bower,  through  an  evonue  of  fine 
locust  trees,  now  fragrant  and  beautiful  in 
the  full  glory  of  flower  and  foliage.  The 
whippoorwill  was  warbling  his  mournful  and 
monotonous  syllables;  and  every  thing  breathed 
of  tenderness  and  melancholy.  Mary  had 
never,  till  lately,  felt  a  pang  but  for  the  sorrow 
of  others  ;   and  now  the  tumult  of  her  feelings 
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ly as  she  leaned  against  an  old  elm,  which 
seemed  dropping  its  pendant  branches,  as  if 
to  sooth  and  shelter  her.  That  sigh  was 
echoed  ;  and  the  next  moment  Augustus  stood 
before  her.  She  felt  as  if  her  own  thoughts 
had,  by  some  uknown  magic,  brought  him 
there  ;  and  she  almost  shuddered  to  think, 
the  name,  which  was  forever  gushing  from 
her  heart,  and  melting  in  the  sweet  accents 
of  affection  upon  her  lips,  might  have  been 
heard  ;  for  it  was  breathed  unconscioush/, 

"  Mary!"  he  said,  extending  his  hand — 

She  turned  with  some  dignity,  as  if  to  re- 
tire ;  but  the  tone  of  sadness,  alm.ost  of  des- 
pair, in  which  her  name  was  spoken,  with- 
held her  ---and  she  trembled  violently,  and 
was  unable  even  to  speak. 

"Mary!  dear,  dearest  Mary!"  he  said, 
supporting  her.  "  Allow  me  one  moment ! — • 
It  may  be  the  last — " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Augustus  !"  she  cried 
throwing  off  all  reserve.  "Has  any  thing 
worse  happened  ?  0,  do  not  look  so  terribly  !" 

*'  Mary,  my  sweetest  girl — my  beautiful  ! 
my    loved  ;  my    adored  one !       1    must   leave 
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you — perhaps  forever. — Tell  me  if  in  the  dark 
and  cheerless  life  that  lies  hefore  me,  I  may 
cherish  even  the  memory  of  your  blessed  lover 
It  is  all  I  may  ever  ask  !  0,  Gracious  Heav- 
en !  how  blest  I  might  have  been  I  but,  now, 
I  am  blasted,  hopeless,  ruined!  Mary,  your 
fortune  and  mine  must  be  sundered  widely  as 
fate  can  part  them^ — as  far  from  each  other  as 
light  and  darkness — as  honor  from  dishonor — 
as  life  from  death  !  1  am  a  persecuted,  alie- 
nated being — I  am  wedded  to  suffering — to 
despair — yet  I  can  allow  nothing  of  these  to 
touch  you,  me  sweet,  my  beautiful — my  own 
Mary — mine  in  love,  I  too  truly  know — yet 
go — go,  and  forget  me  ; — and  still  you  may 
be  happy." 

She  heard  no  more  ;  for  she  had  sunk  upon 
his  bosom  perfectly  senseless. 

"  Would  to  God  you  might  ever  rest  there!'' 
he  exclaimed,  as  he  bore  her  to  a  stream,  and 
bathed  her  face.  She  soon  revived,  and  by 
almost  superhuman  effort  she  bore  herself  e- 
rect,  and  spoke  with  an  energy  and  decision 
that  had  not  till  then  been  awakened. 

"Augustus,  think  not  so  lightly  of  my  prin- 
ciples.    I  know  you  are  innocent.     I  can  ap- 
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predate  the  liigh  sense  of  honor  wliich  you 
think  must  separate  us.  I  do  not  think  so.  1 
have  given  you  my  love,  and  I  cannot  take  it 
back  ;  and  though  the  whole  world  turns  a- 
gainst  you,  I  can  never  change;  and  in  this 
my  dear  father  will  sustain  me.'^ 

"  No,  Mary  !  it  must  not  be.  Go,  and  in 
learning  to  forget  me,  once  more  be  happy  ; 
but  if  friends  are  ever  false,  and  sorrow  troub- 
les that  true  and  gentle  heart  of  tliine,  then 
think  of  him  who  would  have  died  to  save  you 
one  pang." 

''  My  father  is  wealthy  and  powerful :  he  is 
able  to  sustain  you  till  the  storm  is  passed 
over"— 

*^Name  it  not.  I  can  bear  poverty  but  not 
disgrace  :  and  I  love  you  too  dearly,  my  peer- 
less Mary,  to  seek  any  alliance  with  you, 
while  the  imputation  of  wrong  casts  a  shadow 
upon  me." 

"That  shadow  will  pass  away,  and  yout 
fair  fame  will  beam  brightly  as  the  morning 
star.  Augustus,  think  not  that  you  promote 
my  happiness  by  leaving  me.  If  I  lose  you  i 
lose  every  thing.  I  ckn  be  but  yours,  and 
vours  forever." 
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"  That  promise  shall  be  forgotten  !  Augus- 
tus Talbot  shall  rue  the  hour  it  was  plighted!" 
was  pronounced  by  some  unknown  voice  ; 
and  a  suppressed  laugh  of  fiendish  exultation 
followed. 

"Disturber!  insulter  !  who  and  where 
are  you  ?"  cried  Augustus,  withdrawing  him- 
self gently  from  the  clinging  JVIary,  and  turn- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  sounds. 

''  Who  I  am,  or  where,  is  no  concern  of 
yours  ;  but  what  I  am,  you  have  dearly  prov- 
ed !"  replied  the  voice  ;  a;id  the  same  low,  de- 
moniac chuckle  followed. 

"Accursed  blot  of  our  fair  escutcheon! 
Embodied  shame  to  the  house  of  Talbot  !  I 
know  you  now  !  There  is  no  feigning  that 
devil's  laugh  !" 

"Our  fair  cousin  Augustus  is  w'onderous 
penetrating  to-night ;  and  bids  fair  to  profit  by 
his  father's  example  ;  who,  though  a  reputed 
model  of  virtue  and  honor,  under  that  specious 
disguise,  succeeded  in  betraying  the  unsus- 
pecting innocence  of  a  young  and  trusting 
girl — aye,  and  of  retaining  her  in  the  bonds 
ofaguilfy  alliance, until  death  dissolved  the  con- 
nection ;  and  tlse  fair  lands  once  fondiv  dream- 
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ed  to  be  his  own,  may  testily  to  our  cousin, 
that  the  law  had  no  share  in  coiu^olidatiiig 
the  union  of  his  parents." 


CHAPTER  III. 

Mary  again  clung  more  closely  to  tlie  side 
of  Augustus.  "Do  not,  do  not  leave  me!" 
she  whispered . 

•'  Mary,  dearest !  nerve  yourself;  and  1  will 
conduct  you  home  ,  and  then,"  he  added,  "  it 
shall  be  my  business  to  find  out  my  hidden, 
but  not  unknown  enemy!  Do  not  sink!  O,  do 
not  look  so!  Nerve  yourself,  my  sweetest, 
and  enable  me  to  remember  (hat  my  mother  is 
insulted,  and  my  sister  is  slandered,  by  a  cow- 
ard and  a  villain,  who  dares  not  come  openly 
and  make  his  accusations,  like  a  man,  face  to 
face — " 

A  pistol  ball  Vvhizzed  through  the  air,  as  he 
was  bending  over  the  isaU"  unconscious  Mary, 
and  but  for  his  fortunate  inclination,  must  have 
entered  his  head.  I'he  immediate  danger 
roused  her  almost  suspended  iLicrJiies. 
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"  Let  us  go  liome'"  she  whispered;  and  as 
lie  was  leading  her  from  the  place,  he  said, 
"  tiiough  another  now  claims  my  protection, 
vet  my  sainted  mother  shall  not  be  forgotten. 
Villain!  I  shall  fmd  you!" 

"Here  I  am;''  replied  Talbot,  pushing 
aside  the  shrubbery,  and  presenting  himself; 
and  then  he  addecrin  the  same  low  malignant 
tones;  "  It  wordd  ill  become  thee,  thou  faith- 
ful knight  of  the  myrtle  bovver,  to  leave  the 
fond  dalliance  of  a  trusting  girl,  to  defend  the 
shattered  reputation  of  an  unfortunate  mother; 
and  then — "Coward!  coward!"  echoed,  and 
re-echoed,  throui^h  the  \\ood. 

The  next  moment  the  villain  clutched  Au- 
gustus; and  dragging  him  from  Mary,  called 
upon  him  to  defend  himself.  The  poor  girl 
tied,  shrieking  for  help.  But  intense  fear 
checked  her  cries;  and  she  returned  to  wit- 
ness a  violent  struggle,  which  was  ended  by 
Augustus,  who  after  several  slight  stabs  from 
the  assassin  (for  he  was  no  better)  had  suc- 
ceeded in  disarming  him. 

"  Now,  William  Talbot !  your  life  is  in  my 
power!  Shall  I  send  you  lo  perdition,  with 
the  weight  of  accumulated  vviclcedness,  upon 
your  guilty  soul  ■'^" 
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*'  Spare  me  !     Let  nic  !ivc  niid  I  will  restore 
all!     I  will  recant  all !  only  let  me  live  !" 

"Nay,  do  not  hurry  me  to  be  merciful! 
Have  you  not  disinherited  me — cast  me  out  on 
the  world  a  beggar — desfraded  the  memory  of 
my  mother!  impeached  the  fair  reputation  cf 
my  sister! — and,  not  content  with  all  these, 
followed  me  into  a  strange  land  to  blast  the 
good  character  and  deprive  me  of  the  advan- 
tages my  own  severe  labor,  and  single  integri- 
ty of  purpose,  had  won  for  myself?  These 
are,  truly,  no  light  charges!  Do  not  tremble 
so,  poor  coward!  I  am  no  slayer!  You  have 
meanly  stolen  upon  my  privacy  and  assaulted 
me,  unarmed,  with  a  thouglit  of  murder!  I 
might,  at  lleast,  upon  these  charges,  carry  you 
to  the  State's  prison!  Don't  shake  so!  If  I 
wei^e  a  murderer  I  would  not  soil  my  fingers 
with  your  servile  blood!  I  fling  your  promise 
of  restoration,  and  recantation,  back  to  your 
teeth'  When  you  are  at  liberty  it  will  not  be 
worth  a  straw!  You  are  a  base  scoundrel,  a 
liar,  a  robber,  and  a  murderer  !  and  these 
fiicts  I  shall  publish  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  England.  1  have  the  Ftrength  of 
RIGHT  off  my  side;  and  there  are  many  honor- 


able  men  here,  n'ho  will  yet  give  testimony  in 
my  favor.  Go  now  and  fill  the  measure  ofyour 
iniquity."  He  withdrew  his  foot  from  the 
prostrate  bosom  of  the  villain; — and  the  miser- 
able fellow  slunk  away. 

Augustus  found  Mary  almost  senseless, 
leaning  against  a  tree,  as  he  had  left  her.  He 
carried  her  into  an  open  field,  where  the  fresh 
air,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  safety  soon  re- 
vived her. 

With  the  first  effort  of  returning  strength, 
iMary  sunk  on  her  knees;  and  breathed  a  fer- 
vent ejaculation  for  his  safety.  Augustus 
knelt  by  her  side;  and  taking  her  hand  in  his, 
lifted  it  up  towards  heaven,  and  said,  solemn- 
ly: "  Here,  in  the  presence  of  that  God  who 
hath  wedded  us,  we  plight  our  troth." 

"  What  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not 
man  put  asunder!"  was  breathed  over  them  in 
a  low  and  earnest  voice.  They  looked  up; 
and,  as  they  did  so,  the  father  of  Mary  laid  a 
hand  on  the  head  of  each,  and  blessed  them. 

Augustus  rose.  All  his  pride — andhisnice 
?;ense  of  honor  were  awakened. 

'*  Mr.  Greene,  kind  and  generons  father  of 
/\I;5rv!"  he  said;   ''  I  did  not  intend  to  act  dis- 
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honorably.  I  do  not  intend  it  now.  1  meant 
to  liidc  my  love  forever;  but,  after  all  her 
sweet  kindness  for  me,  I  could  not  leave  her 
without  at  least  bidding  her  farewell.  For 
that  purpose  I  came  hither;  and,  O,  I  heard 
my  own  name  trembling  on  her  lips,  in  such 
sweet  tones  of  deep,  earnest,  yet  grieved  af- 
fection, as  quite  subdued  me.  I  own  I  ought 
to  have  fled,  without  seeing  her;  but  the  duty, 
ifit  was  duty,  was  too  stern!  I  drew  near 
and  surprised  her  with  the  familiar  syllables 
yet  hovering  on  her  lips.  A  mutual  explana- 
tion took,  place,  if  ejfplanation  it  be,  where 
there  was  nothincj  but  the  greater  depths  of 
love  to  discover!  Now  I  am  nerved  to  suffer. 
Mary  loves  me.  That  thought  shall  be  em- 
bodied, and  hover  round  me  with  the  blessings 
of  a  real  presence.  I  shall  never  more  be 
alone;  for  that  blessed  spirit  of  love  shall  be, 
and  abide  with  me,  forever.  I  am  no  more 
friendless ;  for  Mary's  father  has  blessed  me. 
I  will  go  now  and  try  to  recover  my  birth- 
right— and  I  shall  triumph." 

Augustus,  I  have  wealth  and  influence — 
You  well  know  you  may  command  them.  And 
these  idle  rumors  wi!i    soon  die  away.     Slav, 
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my  son  ;  for  1  already  love  you  as  such,  and 
live  down  these  slanders.  Myself  and  brother 
are  pledged  to  sustain  you." 

Mary  clung  to  him.  '^  Stay  with  us  ;"  she 
whispered.  "  Do  not  trust  to  the  uncertain- 
ties of  a  voyage;  and  leave  not  your  real 
friends,  for  a  scene,  which,  now  I  am  too  well 
convinced,  must  be  one  of  danger." 

"  And  would  you  have  me  so  selfish,  Mary, 
as  to  forget  I  have  a  sister's  reputation  in  my 
keeping  ?  For  her  sake  I  must  beard  the  lion 
in  his  den.  Allow  me  to  relate  the  circum- 
stances of  this  evening  to  your  father;  and 
then  I  am  sure  he  will  bid  me  go." 

Here  he  detailed,  at  length,  the  scene  of 
his  reconire  with  his  cousin. 

"  This  alters  the  case,  entirely;  said  Mr. 
Greene,  as  he  closed  the  relation.  ''  Go,  Au- 
gustus—  and  I  bid  you  God  Speed — Yet  be 
prudent  in  all  things.  You  shall  not  want  my 
countenance,  my  son  ;  for  I  will  go  with  you. 
But  I  fear  Mary  has  been  too  long  exposed  to 
this  evening  air!  Let  us  now  return  to  the 
house." 

''  1  bid  her  farewell  here  then  ;"  said  Au- 
gustus—"  farewell    for   a   short   time."      Bp> 
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folded  her  to  his  bosom  a  moment  ;  then  re- 
storing her  to  her  father,  he  said:  "  She  is  my 
affianced  wife— mine  in  the  sight  of  Heaven; 
and  by  your  own  consent.  I  shall  never  for- 
get this  high  and  strong  incentive  to  correct 
action.  Mary,  farewell" — He  impressed  a 
kiss  on  her  pale  lips  and.  was  out  of  sight  in  a 
moment. 

Just  as  he  turned  away,  Mr.  Greene,  in 
passing  by  the  scene  of  the  late  struggle,  saw 
something  white  lying  on  the  ground.  It  was 
a  folded  paper.  He  carried  it  home  and  found 
it  to  be  the  certificate  of  marriage  between 
the  parents  of  Augustus,  which  the  villain  al- 
ways caVried  about  him,  and  which  he  had 
iost  in  the  contest. 

There  is  little  more  to  be  told.  The  cause 
of  Augustus  was  perfectly  successful.  He 
was  reinstated  in  his  paternal  inheritance, 
which  he  sold,  and  brought  its  value  with  him 
to  settle  in  America.  The  persecuted  Helen 
was  married  to  a  highly  respectable  lawyer, 
on  the  same  evening  that  saw  Augustus  v.'ed- 
dcd  to  Mary;  and  all  the  girls  of  the  weaving- 
room  where  the  fair  bride  had  late  been  an 
oner^ti'/p,  v'^ro.  invito'-]  io  ?i  fo^st;   r>!Kl,  Htess- 
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ed  neatly  in  white  muslin,  they  walked  in  pro- 
cession to  the  church,  making  an  interesting 
and  lovely  group:  and  Helen  has  never  for- 
gotten those  among  whom  she  for  a  time  so- 
journed; but  she  improves  all  the  means  she 
possesses  for  the  advantage  of  those  whose 
wants  she  well  knows;  and  for  whose  difficul- 
ties and  privations  she  has  the  most  lively 
sympathy.  Mrs.  Greene  was  completely 
humbled  by  the  recollection  of  her  treatment 
of  her  former  friend;  not  so  much  because  it 
was  wrong,  as  because  it  was  unlady-like.— 
"  The  leopard  will  not  change  his  spots;"  so 
will  a  heartless  woman  still  retain  her  heart- 
lessness.  William  Talbot  committed  suicide, 
leaving  to  the  world  the  full  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  that  scripture  which  says,  "  I  have 
.seen  the  wicked  in  great  power,  and  spread- 
ing hiaii^seif  as  a  green  bay  tree;  yet  he  pass- 
ed away,  and,  lo,  he  was  not;  yea  I  sought 
iiim;  but  he  could  no-  be  found." 

With  some  few  aitcrations  and  amendments 
the  foregoing  was  accepted;  and  then  Nora, 
laying  her  manuscripts  in  ray  lap,  said;  "I 
believe  I  have  the  saddest  story  of  alj,  gay  as 
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I  commonly  am.  The  iacts  came  under  my 
immediate  observation.  I  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  several  characters;  and  the  affect- 
ing circumstances  in  which  I  often  saw  them 
placed;  and  more  than  all,  their  beautiful  de- 
votion to  each  other,  which  poverty  and  dis- 
tress only  seemed  to  strengthen,  have  made 
an  impression  on  my  mind,  which  time  can 
never  obliterate.  Excuse  these  remarks  and 
please,  Miss  W.,  to  commence   the  reading." 


THE  LAME   BOY. 

Chapter  I. 

"  They  were  lovely  and  pleasant  m  their  lives,  and 
in  their  death  they  were  not  divided." — David's  La- 
mentation over  Saul  and  Jonathan. 

Within  a  lonely  and  almost  desolate  spot, 
in  the  suburbs  of  one  of  our  northern  cities, 
dwelt  a  poor  widow.  Six  fair  children,  one 
after  another,  had  fallen  victims  to  consump- 
tion,  till,  at  last,  the  almost  motherless  widow 
looked  upon  a  little  pair  of  twins,  her  young- 
est born,  as  her  sole  treasures.  First  her  hus- 
band died-— then  twa  lovely  daughters— then 
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her  first  born — her  lofty,  virluouSj  excellent 
son,  on  whose  fair  opening  brow,  God  had  just 
written  *'  Man"— The  noble  image  of  his  de- 
ceased father — the  hope,  and  the  pride  of  his 
widowed  mother — behold  the  cloud  of  death 
darken  over  his  young  prospects — and  bowed 
to  the  fell  destroyer.  Soon  a  young  daughter 
— and  then  another — and  lo!  the  widow  was 
left  alone  with  her  twin  babes. 

For  several  months  after  the  last  blow,  the 
sound  of  joy  was  unheard  in  the  widow's  cot- 
tage. Even  the  children  seemed  to  have  fore- 
gone the  gaiety  natural  to  their  age;  for  they 
had  been  nursed  in  tears,  and  strengthened 
in  sorrow: — and  if  at  any  time  they  saw  a 
shade  on  their  mother's  brow,  or  thought  that 
her  voice  took  a  sadder  tone  than  usual,  they 
v;ould,  with  one  consent,  leave  their  most  fa- 
vorite diversion ;  and  clinging  around  her  neck, 
put  their  delicate  cheeks  to  each  of  hers,  with- 
out speaking  a  word,  as  if  they  knev/  that 
words  could  not  alleviate  her  deep  sorrow; — 
and  their  tears  would  flow  together  as  if  they 
sprang  from  the  same  fountain: — so  was  the 
widow  comforted  and  the  delicate  sympathy 
of  her  lovely  iunocents  won  her  heart /rom  its 
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buried  treasures,  and  lier  spirit  (o  (eel  and 
acknowledge  the  righteousness  of  the  repeat- 
ed blows  which  had  stricken  her. 

At  length  peace  shone  in  the  cottage  home. 
The  children  grew  in  love  as  they  grew  in 
stature;  and  if  there  was  ever  any  contention 
or  rivalry  between  them,  it  was  for  the  honor 
and  pleasure  of  being  most  kind  and  obedient 
to  their  mother.  Their  likeness  was  perfect. 
They  had  the  same  large,  dark,  melancholy, 
liquid  blue  eyes — the  same  rich  mocs  of  au- 
burn curls^-and  feature  by  feature,  they  were 
the  same.  Their  dispositions  and  feelings 
were  as  strikingly  alike;  and  so  perfect  a  sym- 
pathy existed  between  them  that  they  in  real- 
ity, seethed  but  one  spirit  inhabiting  two  bod- 
ies. So  they  lived  until  their  seventh  year, 
when  the  little  boy  who  had,  for  some  time, 
been  afflicted  by  a  singular  lameness,  grew 
siiddenly  worse;  and  a  surgeon  being  called, 
pronounced  the  disorder  to  be  the  hip-disease 
or  white  swelling,  which  had  already  advanc- 
ed as  far  as  to  endanger  the  loss  of  limb, — 
perhaps  of  life.  This  was  a  new  sorrow  and 
heavier  than  all — and  never  had  the  widow's 
heart  been  so  crushed,   or  her  tears  so  bittei 
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Blisters  were  immediately  applied  io  the  af- 
fected part;  and  a  pair  of  crutches  was  pro- 
cured; and  during  the  firbt  day,  little  William 
hopped  round  on  them  with  great  spirit,  his 
sister  Mary  following  and  removing  every  ob- 
stacle from  his  path  ;  but  he  soon  became 
weakened;  and  the  disease  showed  itself  in  a 
peculiarly  virulent  form. 

The  little  sufferer  bore  his  lot  patiently,  al- 
most beyond  conception.  At  times  his  distress 
was  so  great  that  they  feared  he  would  actual- 
ly lose  his  senses.  At  such  times  little  Mary 
would  put  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  appear 
to  share  all  his  agony,  replying  to  him,  shriek 
by  shriek,  and  groan  for  groan.  Indeed  such, 
powei  had  the  presence  of  Mary  over  the  suf- 
ferings of  her  brolher,  that,  when  a  period  of 
agony  occured  in  the  night,  Mrs.  Weldon 
would  take  her  little  daughter,  sleeping  from 
her  couch,  and  lay  her  beside  the  sufferer;— 
and  when  he  felt  her  warm  tears  upon  his 
cheek,  and  her  little  arms  twining  about  his 
neck,  almost  always,  his  distress  would  soften 
gradually,  and  he  would  slumber. 

One  day  the  widow  sat  looking  at  her  sick 
boy,    thinking   upon    the   cruel   ab^rnation  of 
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death  or  amputation,  when,  as  if  he  had  lead 
her  very  thoughts,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  voice 
and  look  of  the  most  thrilling  earnestness, — 
'*  Let  me  die!  mother!  let  me  die!!  Don't 
have  my  leg  cut  off !" 

This  was  too  much.  Mrs.  Weldon  burst 
into  tears. 

"  Die,"  repeated  little  Mary,  shaking  the 
rich  curls  from  her  swimming  eyes,  and  look- 
ing up  like  an  agrieved  cherub — "Oh!  if  you 
die,  and  are  hurried  up  in  the  ground,  I  must 
be — then,  who  will  stay  with  mother?" 

"  God" — was  the  boy's  emphatic  and  sim- 
ple answer,  "if  we  die,  God  will  be  with  her 
comfort  her." 

But  the  blow  was  suspended.  The  great 
trial  had  not  come — not  yet.  After  wearing 
away  a  year  of  most  acute  suffering,  little 
William  gradually  recovered ;  until  after  a 
while  he  could  walk  very  well,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  crutches: — and  his  former  sports  and 
studies  were  resumed. 

Time  passed  on.  The  excellent  constitu- 
tion of  William  had  so  far  got  the  better  of  his 
disease,  that  his  fond  mother  hoped  he  might 
be,    yetj    almo.=?t   well.       The    children    had 
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reached  tlieir  fifteenth  year,  when  a  new  trial 
presented  itself  to  the  mother.  Mrs.  Weldon 
had  been  obliged  to  expend  a  greater  part  of 
her  small  jointure,  in  defraying  the  expenses 
of  her  son's  illness;  and  she  now  found,  with 
sorrow,  that  the  slender  pittance  she  could 
earn  by  washing,  mending,  and  coarse  needle 
work,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  support  and 
educate  her  son.  He  was  accordingly  ap- 
prenticed to  a  jeweller  of  the  neighboring  city. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  day  came,  and  the  hour  for  him  to  gO' 
He  had  received  his  sister's  parting  kiss — 
his  mother's  last  embrace  and  benediction; 
and  he  turned  to  the  door.  His  heart  failed. 
He  could  not  bear  to  think  that,  henceforth,  he 
must  abide  no  more  beneath  the  roof  which 
had  sheltered  him  from  infancy. 

It  is  a  cruel  necessity  which  sunders  the 
bonds  that  knit  the  young  heart  to  home  and 
all  its  familiar  things — which  first  deprives 
youth  of  the  kindnesses  that  spring  around  his 
P.ative  hearthstone,  and  the  delicate  attentions 
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which  only  come  from  the  love  of  mother  and 
sisters.  And  peculiarly  ill-fitted  was  poor  Wil- 
liam, to  buffet  with  the  unfeeling  ones  who 
throng  the  world;  for  he  had  been  watched 
and  tended  in  love;  and  had  met  the  language 
of  reproof,  seldom — of  unkindness,  never. — 
Sick  and  lame,  as  he  had  been  from  infancy, 
he  had  not  associated  with  any  beyond  his 
mother's  threshhold.  He  loved  his  mother 
and  sister,  singly  — solel  y — and  had  not  a 
friend,  scarcely  a  companion,  elsewhere. — 
Now  he  stood  leaning  on  his  crutches,  with 
his  head  drooping  on  his  chest,  striving  to 
keep  from  tears. 

"  Go,  my  son" — said  the  widow,  clasping 
her  hands  upon  her  breast,  as  if  she  would 
press  down  her  swollen  heart;  and,  at  the 
words,  he  sprang  to  her  bosom;  and  with  one 
arm  round  her  neck,  and  one  round  his  sister's, 
he  wept  passionately — and  Mary  wept— and 
his  mother. 

Mrs.  Weldon  wiped  his  tears  away,  ere  her 
own  had  ceased  flowing,  and,  parting  the  curls 
irom  his  brow,  she  kissed  him,  and  repeated, 
"  Go  my  son — go." 

Mary  unclasped  her  arms — and  looking  pite- 
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ously  in  his  face,  said,  **  I  never  thought  of 
this" — and  burst  into  afresh  agony  of  tears. 

He  turned  away  without  a  parting  word,  or 
look: — and  when  they  heard  the  last  sound  of 
his  crutches,  striking  upon  the  pavements, 
they  felt  as  if  he  had  gone  forever. 

Time  rolled  on  and  William  met  with  many 
trials.  His  master  was  a  cold,  calculating, 
selfish  man,  treating  his  dependents  with  kind- 
ness, only  as  they  were  valuable  to  him,  and 
though  William  was  an  active,  intelligent,  and 
industrious  boy,  he  was  weak  and  compara- 
tively, helpless,  so  that  Mr.  S.  considered  him 
a  proper  butt  for  his  mean  and  cowardly  tyr- 
anny to  be  vented  on.  Shame  it  were  to  re- 
peat— cruelty  to  think  of  the  hardships  which 
were  villainously  imposed  on  the  poor  lame 
boy.  Should  this  simple  but  true  story  ever 
fall  beneath  the  tyrant's  eye.  if  he  has  a  con- 
science, he  will  remember — and  may  every 
pang  he  has  inflicted,  be  a  poison  to  his  hap- 
piness, and  as  a  hot  iron  within  his  soul,  until 
he  shall  repent  in    •'  dust  and  ashes." 

Cruel  treatment,  and  hardships  he  was  una- 
ble to  bear,  induced  a  return  of  his  disease; 
and  the  poor  bov    was  carried,   home,  for   his 
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mother  and  sister  to  nurse ;   for  the  wily  S , 

had  had  it  expressed  in  the  indenture,  that  he 
should  not  be  bound  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  any  disease,  which  originated  in  his  lame- 
ness. 

After  suffering  dreadfully  several  months 
the  poor  boy  underwent  a  deep  incision  in  the 
thig-h.  It  discharged  copiously;  and  his 
health  began  to  mend.  He  recovered — but 
not  to  his  former  strength:  and,  fearing  to 
distress  his    mother  by  longer  continuance  at 

home,  he  returned  to  the  employ  of  S , 

being  an  indentured  apprentice. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

Life  was  once  more  invested  with  beauty  -, 
and  the  ardent  imagination  of  William  was 
busy  in  devising  plans  for  the  future  main- 
tenance and  comfort  of  his  mother.  He  hoped 
to  wipe  away  all  her  tears,  as  she  had  so 
often,  and  so  long,  dried  his,  and  make  her 
comfortable  and  happy  in  old  age.  It  was 
this  hope  that  sustained  him  in  every  trial.  It 
was   forj  this   he   nevpr    suffered  a  Ritigle  mo 
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ment  to  pass  unemployed.  It  was  fbf  this  he 
bore  ill-treatment — struggled  with  difficulties 
— and  shrunk  not  from  abuse.  The  fear  of 
being  returned  a  burden  to  his  poor  mother — 
he  well  knew  there  were  few  who  would  run 
the  risk  of  taking  a  lame  boy  like  himself — 
kept  his  hand  quiet,  and  his  lips  still,  when 
there  was  much  to  prompt  his  high  spirit,  to 
words,  or  blows. 

Again  three  years  passed;  and  William  had 
entered  his  nineteenth  year.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful October  morning,  and  a  day  of  leisure 
and  recreation  was  before  the  pale  toil-spent 
occupants  of  the  work-shop.  The  annual  fair 
was  held  on  that  day;  and  gaily  did  William 
and  his  companions  leave  the  work-shop,  with 
its  dust  and  smoke,  far  behind,  and  wend  their 
way  towards  the  common  centre  of  attraction. 

How  often  lurk  thorns  among  the  fairest 
flowcis;  and  poison  amid  sweet  waters!  From 
that  day,  happy  and  exhilirating  as  it  was, 
William  Weldon  dated  the  disease  which  final- 
ly tern)inated  his  life.  After  having  walked 
a  distance  of  six  miles,  and  exercising  constant- 
ly through  the  day — William,  on  his  return, 
was  told    that  his    sister    was  ill.     He  v.'aited 
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a  mile  further.  Exposed  to  the  evening  air^ 
after  the  heat  induced  by  unwonted  exercise, 
gave  him  a  violent  cold,  which,  with  proper 
care,  might  have  been  subdued;  but  he  was 
left  to  take  care  of  himself— to  suffer  alone- — 
and  his  life  was  the  forfeit. 

He  was  carried  home  again— and  for  the 
last  time — to  his  poor  mother.  He  submitted 
to  repeated  surgical  examinations  and  incis- 
ions; but  all  to  no  purpose.  Consumption 
had  seized  him;  and  he  might  not  be  rescued 
from  her  cruel  fangs;  and  after  he  was  thought 
to  be  in  the  last  stage  of  that  dreadful  disor- 
der, he  lingered  more  than  a  year. 

There  was  no  weak  yielding  to  sorrow  in 
the  widows's  cottage.  The  poor  sufferer's 
life  wore  away,  inch  by  inch;  yet  he  endured 
scarcely  more  than  his  watching  friends. — 
Mary  did  not  weep — she  mourned  not  that 
her  brother  was  so  near  the  gates  of  death. — - 
She  did  not  even  appear  to  droop — her  whole 
nature  had  undergone  a  change.  No  longer 
shrinking,  or  nervous,  she  was  present,  and 
assisted,  during  the  most  painful  operations; — ■ 
her  cheeky   indeed,  wore  a  ricbrr    Mcom  than 
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but  if  a  misgiving  fear  for  the  safety  of  her 
other  child,  entered  the  widow's  heart,  it  was 
soon  absorbed  in  attentions  to  her  poor,  suffer- 
ing boy.  Night  after  night,  day  by  day,  moth- 
er and  daughter,  alternately,  watched  the  suf- 
ferer; they  murmured  not — and  none  knew 
their  pangs.  Christians  they  were, — all — 
meek  followers  of  him  who  suffered  unto  death 
— and  as  christians  they  bore  their  lot. 

The  day  before  he  died,  William  called  his 
mother  and  sister  to  his  bed  side,  and  said, 
"  I  may  live  a  week  ;  but  probably  I  shall  not 
be  here  another  day."  He  motioned  for  them 
to  kneel.  They  knelt  beside  his  bed  ;  and  he 
prayed  in  a  calm,  clear  voice,  fervently.  As 
he  held  out  his  hand  for  them  to  rise,  his  coun- 
tenance was  animated  with  more  than  human 
light — and  his  eye  was  almost  too  bright  to 
look  upon. 

"  My  work  is  done,"  said  ho,  and  embrac- 
ing them  :iifectJon&tely,  he  bade  them  fare- 
well. 

During  this  scene,  Mrs.  VVcldon  wept  pas- 
sionately; but  Mary  was  perfectly  calm.  It 
seemed  as  if  her  spirit  had  struggled  its  last, 
and,  prematurf'ly,  oone  to  rest. 
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The  succeeding  night  was  one  of  unquali- 
fied anguish  to  the  poor  lingerer  on  earth. — 
Towards  morning  he  fell  asleep;  and  Mrs, 
yVeldon  laid  down  for  a  moment's  rest. 

Sudden  he  sprang  upright,  and  cried  out? 
"Mother!  Mother!!"  with  such  a  shriek, 
that  they  knew  the  chords  of  life  were  sunder- 
ing: and  as  his  mother  came,  he  clung  around 
her  neck;  then,  falling  back,  he  tore  his  hair, 
and  was  racked  with  the  most  dreadful  con- 
vulsions. Mrs.  Weldon  could  not  bear  to 
look  upon  him,  so  dreadful  was  his  agony; 
but  Mary  stood  by  to  the  last,  holding  his 
hands,  and  wetting  his  mouth,  calmly,  as  if  she 
had  been  a  sojourner  from  heaven,  come  to 
lead  the  disenthralled  to  his  home.  Presently 
he  grew  calm.  His  brer  things  became  less 
and  less  frequent.  His  countenance  was  more 
livid.  One  look  of  intelligence  at  the  maible 
face  that  bent  over  him — one  effort  to  speak — 
one  short,  quick  gasp  for  breath— and  he  wa.^' 
gone.  Mary  spoke  not. — shed  not  a  tear — 
but,  as  if  the  same  arrow  was  .sped  on  a  doub- 
le errand,  she  fell,  stricken,  beside  her  broth- 
er;— and  when  Mrs.  Weldon  went  to  separate 
her  from  the  corpse,  she  found  her  cold — 
dead — irrecoverably  gone. 
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The  poor  widow  had  been  sobbing  like  a 
child;  but  this  last  blow  froze  her  tears;  and 
her  heart  fell  within  her  bosom,  cold,  and 
heavy  as  lead.  With  terrible  calmness  she 
arrayed  her  children  for  the  grave;  and  when 
she  parted  away  the  rich  curls;  and,  with  a 
hand  on  each  icy  forehead,  she  laughed  in- 
sanely, as  if  the  thought  that  there  could  be 
nothing  worse,  gave  her  joy.  None  came  to 
weep  with  her,  or  to  share  her  melancholy 
labors:  and  when  they  were  over,  and  she 
could  devise  nothing  more  to  do,  she  sat  down 
opposite  her  children,  and  watched  them. 

A  violent  snow  storm  had  fallen,  so  that 
none  cf  the  neighbors  could  get  to  the  wid- 
owV  cottage,  during  the  next  twenty-four 
hours  after  her  children's  death:  and  when 
several  kind  men,  having  opened  a  passage  to 
her  house,  drew  nigh,  there  was  no  smoke 
from  her  chimney — no  voice — ho  token  of 
life; — and  there  was  an  awful  stillness  hung 
over  the  place,  which  seemed  to  be  an  un- 
breathed,  voiceless  token  of  death.  They 
entered  the  unfastened  door.  The  echo  of 
their  own  footsteps  made  them  start.  The 
kitchen    vva».   desolate — a  poor,  pi'itul  looking 
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liat  sal,  shivering  among  the  ashes  and  dead 
embers  in  the  fire-place.  The  forward  man 
laid  a  finger  on  the  latch  of  the  sick  boy's 
room;  but,  strong  as  he  was,  he  trembled  as 
he  did  so.  He  lifted  it — the  door  was  open; 
and  he  paused,  stricken  with  astonishment  at 
the  scene  he  beheld:  and  tears — unwonted 
tears,  flowed  down  his  cheeks  like  rain. — 
There  laid  the  two  bodies  side  by  side — dead 
• — frozen ;  and,  opposite,  sat  the  bereaved  one- 
not  dead-but  scarcely  less  cold  than  her  child- 
ren. The  sound  of  steps  roused  her.  She 
withdrew  her  fixed  gaze  from  tiie  bodies,  and 
turned  to  the  door;  and  when  she  saw  fellow 
creatures — moved  with  compassion  as  they 
were — her  stony  eyes  fell — she  gave  a  wild 
scream,  and  fainted  away. 

The  childless  widow  did  not  mourn  long. — 
She  lingered  a  few  short  months;   and  then 
her  kind   neighbors  laid  her  in  the  ground: — 
and  she  sleeps  beside  her  children. 


There  was  hardly  a  breath  fieard  at  the  close 
of  Nora's  simple  story;  and,  as  we  wipnd  ^w^f 
6 


ihe  irjvoluntary  tears,  Mary  said,  ^'  I  have 
chosen  a  subject  which,  I  think,  is,  or  should 
be,  interesting  to  all.  The  story  I  give,  how- 
ever, was  not  altogether  written  by  me;  but 
was  left  by  a  dear  deceased  friend  in  an  un- 
finished state.  I  have  long  wished  that  the 
beautiful  sentiments  it  contains  might  be  plac- 
ed in  a  situation  to  do  good;  and  so  I  have 
finished  and  revised  the  piece  for  Ellen's  book; 
and  i  hope  it  may  be  acceptable,  and  service- 
able to  her.  You  will,  Miss  W.,  please  pro- 
ceed.'' 


FORGlVEiNESS. 

A  TALE . 
'*  To  err  is  human— to  forgive  divine." 
Of  all  the  duties  enjoined  upon  us,  the  for- 
givness  of  injuries  is  most  difficult.  It  is  not 
only  easy^  but  delightful,  to  extend  the  hand 
of  charity  to  a  suffering  fellow-creature;  it  i? 
easy  to  remain  silent,  when  we  hear  others  dis- 
cussing the  fiiults  of  our  neighbors;  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  render  praise  where  praise  is  due,  and 
perfectly   natural,   to  love  those    who  love  us; 
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hut  to  love  and  pray  for  those  who  hate  us,  is 
one  of  Christ's  commands,  enforced  by  exam- 
j^les,  very  seldom  imitated. 

There  is  one  universal  idol  throughout  the 
world,  and  that  idol  is  self — from  the  king  to 
the  beggar,  how  devoutly  is  it  worshipped. — 
But  that  this  Deity  may  be  sacrificed  by  noble 
minds,  we  have  a  proof  in  the  follov^ing  story. 

Emily  Minnette  was  one  of  those  meek  for- 
giving spirits,  which  v/e  seldom  find.  Pos- 
r^essing  an  even  temper,  she  was  equally  a 
stranger  to  that  cold  indifference  which  repels 
affection,  as  to  that  sudden  and  enthusiastic 
love,  which  from  the  violence  of  its  nature, 
must  soon  exhaust  itself:— yet  so  deep  and 
unostentatious  were  her  kindly  feelings,  that 
she  was  often  found  sacrificing  her  dearest  in- 
terests, to  the  welfare  of  her  friends.  Retir- 
ing in  her  manners,  even  to  a  fault,  her  habit- 
ual want  of  confidence  in  her  own  powers, 
gave  to  strangers  an  appearance  of  inferiority, 
which  did  not  belong  to  her;  and  often,  a  girl 
of  ordinary  talents  would  fix  the  attention  of 
half  a  dozen  beaux,  while  Emily  sat  in  some 
obscure  corner,  the  very  image  of  silent  sor- 
row.    Yet  for   all  (his    apparent    apathy,  ehe 
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was  to  her  intimate  friends  the  silken  bond  of 
union,  the  very  soul  of  their  amusements, 
ready  to  sympathize  with  them,  both  in  joy 
and  in  sorrow,  and  diffuse  throughout  their 
little  society,  that  quiet  cheerfulness  which 
pervaded  her  own  bosom. 

Sometimes  indeed,  a  mournful  expression 
sat  on  her  pale  face,  and  beamed  in  her  eye; 
but  this  only  gave  additional  softness  to  her 
manners,  and  made  her  appear,  even  more  in- 
teresting. 

Although  possessed  of  beauty,  virtues  and 
accomplishments,  let  it  not  be  supposed,  Emi- 
ly Minnette  was  a  faultless  being.  No,  she 
was  human,  and  this  shall  be  our  apology  for 
passing  over  those  faults,  which  a  judicious 
and  friendly  admonition  never  failed  to  cor- 
recrt. 

She  was  the  only  child  of  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant in  New  York.  Sixteen  summers  had 
fled,  ere  she  knew  sorrow; — but  death  enter- 
ed her  dwelling — made  her  mother  his  victim, 
and  then,  she  felt  what  it  was  to  mourn. 

From  that  time,  everything  appeared  in  a 
'iuferent  light.  Amusements  were  less  eager- 
ly iought,  and   when  found  attainable  only  ai 
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the  expense  of  duty,   were  more  readily  relin- 
quished. 

But  time  had  insensibly  soothed  her  sor- 
row, and  attached  her  more  closely  to  her 
surviving  friends,  so  that  by  narrowing  the 
stream  of  affection,  it  became  more  deep  and 
undivided.  Hope  had  even  begun  to  spring 
again,  in  her  young  bosom;  but  the  biting 
frost  of  disappointment,  agam  touched  the 
green  leaf,  and  it  withered. 

Her  father  had  become  reconciled  to  the 
loss  of  his  excellent  wife,  and  was  willing  once 
more,  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  society;  but 
that  he  might  not  taste  them  alone,  he  made  a 
partner  of  Matilda  Brumiere,  the  daughter  of 
a  French  nobleman,  who,  with  his  family,  es- 
caped from  his  country  in  the  Revolution. 

Beauty  and  high  birth,  were  the  only  quali- 
fications, which  recommended  the  haughty 
girl  to  Mr.  Minnette's  favor,  whose  wealth 
produced  a  corresponding  emotion  in  her. — 
The  idea  of  connecting  herself  with  an  unti- 
tled family,  somewhat  damped  her  spirits,  but 
it  gave  to  her  manners  an  air  of  superiority, 
little  calculated  to  gain  their  love. 

Naturally  fond  of  show  and  parade,  Matil- 
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da's  whole  soul  was  embarked  in  the  (ashiona- 
ble  amusements  of  the  day,  and  for  a  long  time, 
nothing  but  balls  and  parties  in  honor  of  the 
bride,  was  talked  of.  In  these,  Mr.  Minnette 
participated,  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  youthful 
bridegroom;  and  wherever  he  went,  he  was  de- 
lighted, to  find  his  young  bride  the  object  of 
universal  admiration:  for  what  is  7ieiv,  gener- 
ally pleases. 

In  all  these,  Edward  Brumiere  (brother  to 
Mrs.  Minnette,)  constantly  participated,  and 
though  particularly  attached  to  no  one,  the 
world  pointed  him  out,  as  the  future  husband 
ofEmily. 

By  nature,  Edward  was  really  the  kind,  gen- 
erous creature,  his  sister  appeared..  True  no- 
bility sat  on  his  ample  brow — the  nobility  of  the 
soul,  that  scorns  to  do  a  mean  action.  He  was 
acknowledged  the  complete  gentleman:  easy, 
dignified,  graceful :  The  charms  of  his  conver- 
sation rendered  him  an  object  of  envy  to  his 
own  sex,  and  one  of  uncommon  interest  to  the 
other.  He  was  a  Captain  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  and  an  active  and  able  officer. 

For  sometime,  everything  went  on  pleasant- 
ly at  Mr.    Minnette's. '   Emily    and    her  new 
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wore  off,  each  began  to  discover  faults  in  the 
other,  which  they  had  not  before  observed. 

Where  persons  are  connected  by  no  other 
tie  than  ceremony,  a  great  deal  of  forbearance 
is  necessary,  to  preserve  peace,  and  this  ought 
to  be  mutual,  or  one  will  encroach  upon  the 
privileges  of  the  other:  So  Emily  found  in  con- 
tinually receding,  she  became  a  mere  tool,  in 
the  hands  of  her  step-mother,  and  though  pos- 
sessed of  an  excellent  heart,  she  determined 
to  yield  only  when  she  thought  it  reasonable. 
Matilda  always  referred  to  her  husband,  and 
strange  to  say,  he  always  declared  in  her  favor, 
whether  right  or  wrong;  so  artfully  did  she 
persuade  him  of  the  justice  of  her  cause.  On 
these  occasions,  he  would  severely  reprimand 
his  unoffendirrg  child,  whose  surprise  and  con- 
cern, may  scarcely  be  imagined. 

Man  is  often  the  dupe  of  artful  woman,  and 
in  some  instances,  he  surrenders  his  own  judo-- 
ment,  and  relies  on  her  assertions,  when  he 
ought  to  examine,  and  convince  himself. 

Matilda  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron:  everything 
fled  or  bent  before  her.  Husband,  daughter, 
g.nd  servants  became  mere  straws,  floating  on 
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the  btream  of  power,  yet  the  infatuated  hus- 
band, enforced  upon  his  terrified  family  the 
duty  of  subjecting  themselves,  to  "  the  pow- 
ers that  be,"  and  taught  them  to  "  kiss  the 
rod,"  by  his  own  example. 

One  might  suppose  Matilda's  independent 
spirit,  could  not  stoop  to  deceive,  yet  she  was 
in  truth,  an  artful  dissembler,  and  could  gain 
the  love  she  wished,  by  appearing  to  make 
that  person's  welfare,  her  greatest  pleasure. 
Where  her  interests,  or  inclinations  were  not 
opposed,  it  is  possible  she  might  feel  a  small 
degree  of  the  kindness  she  expressed,  but  sel- 
fishness often  made  her  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
reason,  and  fortified  her  mind  against  the 
pleadings  of  truth,  and  humanity. 

She  saw,  or  thought  she  saw,  a  growing  af- 
fection between  Edward  and  Emily,  and  de- 
termined to  create  a  misunderstanding  between 
them;  not  because  there  was  any  reasonable 
objection  to  their  union,  but  because  she  lov- 
ed to  be  obstinate,  and  thwart  the  wishes  of 
every  one. 

Said  she,  one  day,  to  Emily,  "  if  my  broth- 
er asks  you  to  sing  and  play  again,  don't 
comply;   he  thinks  you  have  a  fine  voice,  and 
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play  well,  but  you  are  much  too  forward  in 
displaying  your  accomplishments,  especially, 
to  those  who  set  no  value  on  them." 

Of  course,  when  he  asked  her  to  play  and 
Bing  his  favorite  song,  she  refused,  with  some 
warmth,  without  daring  to  allege  the  cause. 

He  was  surprised  at  her  caprice,  and  not 
caring  to  persuade  her,  turned  to  Miss  Mary 
Hunting,  and  begged  her  to  lavor  him  with 
''Auld  Lang  Syne."  She  readily  complied, 
and  though  her  performance  did  not  equal 
Emily's  he  appeared  much  gratified  with  her 
willingness  to  oblige. 

Mr.  Minnette,  being  ignorant  of  the  cause 
of  his  daughter's  refusal,  reprimanded  her 
severely,  which  so  damped  her  spirits,  she 
could  scarcely  utter  a  word  during  the  eve- 
ning. 

Edward  mistook  her  dejection,  for  ill  humor. 

Matilda  saw  his  mistake,  and  confirmed  it, 
by  a  whisper,  "  that  perhaps  Miss  Emily  might 
condescend  to  play,  when  she  got  out  of  the 
sullens."  "  1  shall  not  ask  her  again,"  re- 
plied he,  fixing  his  large,  dark  eyes  on  Emily,. 
who  turned  away,  to  hide  the  tears  she  felt 
starting  from  her  own.  "No,"  he  repeated,. 
^'  I  shall  not  ask  her  again." 
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Emily  gave  her  mother  a  beseachino-  look 
to  explain  her  difTiculty  ;  but  she  was  too 
much  gratified  with  her  mortification,  to  help 
her  out  of  it,  even  could  she  have  done  so, 
without  implicating  herself. 

Thus,  Emily's  conduct  was  often  misrepre- 
sented, by  Matilda,  who  felt  her  daughter's 
superiority,  and  was  willing  to  lessen  her 
merit,  to  enhance  her  own. 

Each  succeeding  day,  Emily  felt  the  affec- 
tions of  her  father  diminish,  and  at  length  the 
birth  of  a  son  entirely  estranged  her  from  the 
heart  of  her  parent. 

Matilda  saw  this  change  with  delight,  for 
her  displeasure  had  amounted  to  hatred,  so 
much  quicker  is  the  growth  of  bad,  than  good 
fee  ings,  and  she  concluded  this  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity tu  remove  an  object,  which  she  feared 
might  again  rival  her,  in  the  affections  of  her 
infatuated  husband. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Poor  Emily  feeling  her  utter  loneliness,  em- 
ployed her  time  in  managinir  the  neglected  af- 
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fairs  of  the  house,  and  by  her  economy,  was 
enabled  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  her  poor 
neighbors,  whose  gratitude  and  love,  in  a  de- 
gree consoled  her,  for  the  loss  of  her  domestic 
peace, 

Keturning  from  one  of  those  visits,  she  was 
surprised  to  find  the  chaise  at  the  door,  loaded 
with  trunks  and  band-boxes.  She  enquired 
its  destination  of  a  servant,  who  answered  by 
handing  her  the  following  letter. 

*'  Emily  !  my  once  beloved,  and  dutiful 
child.  I  have  long  and  patiently  hoped  to  see 
peace  restored  to  my  family  ;  but  in  vain — 1 
am  convinced  the  fault  is  entirely  yours,  as 
Matilda  expresses  the  same  regard  for  you, 
she  ever  did.  She  says  her  heart  is  quite 
kroken,  and  from  the  violence  of  your  temper 
she  fears  for  the  life  of  herself  and  infant— 
Until  you  can  behave  to  her,  with  more  pro- 
priety, I   forbid   you  to   return    home.      Not 

Jong  since,   your  aunt,   in  • ,  requested 

the  pleasure  of  your  society,  during  the  sum- 
mer months  :  she  may  now  enjoy  it,  as  long 
as  she  pleases.  Your  offended  parent — J.  M." 

Overcome  by  her  feelings,  Emily  entered 
the    chaise,  without    waiting    to    change    her 
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dress,  and  was  driven  by  the  servant,  to  the 
house  of  her  aunt  Livingston,  the  only  surviv- 
ing sister  of  her  dear  mother.  She  was  kindly 
received  by  her  dear  aunt,  who  forebore  to 
question  her  particularly,  on  the  subject  of  her 
leaving  home,  as  she  felt  convinced  of  her 
innocence  :  yet  she  stifled  her  indignation  at 
the  injuries  her  niece  had  received,  as  she 
knew  it  to  be  useless,  and  instead  of  perpetu- 
ating them  in  her  memory,  she  strove  to  make 
her  forget  them,  by  drawing  her  attention  t( 
other  subjects. 

Various  were  the  conjectures,  concerning 
the  cause  of  her  sudden  disappearance,  ana 
when  at  last  they  ventured  to  question  Ma- 
tilda, she  replied  with  a  great  many  sighs, 
and  a  few  hypocritical  tears,  that  her  father 
had  placed  her  under  the  care  of  his  sister-in- 
law,  ihe  widow  of  an  eminent  physician, 
thinking  her  experience  and  virtuous  exam- 
ple might  be  of  service  to  Emily,  that  she 
was  grieved  for  the  cause,  and  wished  not  to  be 
questioned  on  the  subject.  Thus,  by  her  false 
insinuations,  she  deprived  her  of  the  esteem 
of  the  world-— the  esteem  of  that  world,  which 
will  one    day    worship,  and  the  next   day  sfah 
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you.  Not  contented  witli  this,  she  peiyuaded 
Mr.  Minnette,  to  disinheit  his  daughter,  and 
make  a  will  in  favor  of  the  little  George  :  but 
her  cruelty  was  not  to  go  unpunished.  By 
some  unforeseen  losses  in  trade,  Mr.  Minnette 
became  bankrupt,  and  he  was  obliged  to  sell 

his  splendid   establishment   in street, 

and  remove  to  a  small  house  which  belonged 
to  Emily's  mother,  and  which  was  the  only 
property  he  could  not  be  deprived  of  But  to 
return  to  Emily. 

The  picture  of  former  days  would  sometimes 
rise,  and  appear  like  a  fairy  dream,  from 
which  she  had  been  too  soon  awakened.  She 
thought  of  the  kind  mother,  who  had  been 
ever  ready  to  gratify  her  childish  wishes,  and 
of  Edward,  too,  she  thought  much;  would  he 
believe  his  sister's  falsehoods?  was  a  question 
that  often  perplexed  her.  And  were  there  no 
minglings  of  resentment  in  these  recollections? 
Not  any.  Her  heart  had  been  taught  a  better 
discipline. 

Two  years  passed  away,  and  Emily  found 
peace,  if  not  happiness.  She  was  now  twen- 
ty-one years  old,  and  it  was  m  her  power  to 
retaliate   her  injuries,  by    turning   her  father 
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nut  of  her  house,  whicli  was  now  in  her  pos* 
session: — but  instead  of  this,  she  wrote  a 
long  and  kind  letter,  entreating  him  to  occupy 
it  as  long  as  he  wished. 

Having  but  little  to  engage  her  attention. 
Kmily  offered  to  teach  a  school  for  the  children 
of  the  village.  For  this  purpose,  a  room  was 
fitted  up,  in  a  small,  light  building,  erect- 
ed near  the  river,  for  the  convenience  of 
washmg. 

During  Emily's  residence  with  her  kind 
aunt,  it  had  been  her  favorite  care,  to  orna- 
ment and  improve  it.  She  had  planted  all 
around  the  rose  of  cassia,  jessamine,  honey- 
suckle, and  grape  vines.  Their  mingled  blos- 
soms, and  intertwining  branches,  formed  a 
luxuriant  drapery,  which  soon  became  one 
mass  of  living  verdure. 

From  this  little  nest  of  flowers,  an  avenue, 
shaded  by  old  elms,  led  down  to  the  river, 
whose  smooth  surface  was  broken  into  ripple.« 
by  the  dipping  branches  of  the  weeping  wil- 
low, as  its  waters  went  sparkling  and  gleam 
ing  along,  in  their  noiseless  beauty. 

Mere,  in  pleasant  weather,  Emily  often 
ranged    her  scholars,   in   the    open    ai( :  and 
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then,  tiiere  were  bright  eyes,  and  happy  faces- 
for  children  do  not  love  the  conlinement  of  a 
school-room. 

She  generally  ended  the  day  with  a  hymn 
and  prayer,  in  which  all  were  taught  to  join. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  a  delightful  day  in 
June,  and  their  melodious  voices  were  just 
breaking  the  stillness  of  that  beautiful  solitude, 
v/hen  a  gentleman,  attracted  by  the  sound, 
came  to  the  opposite  bank,  and,  concealed  by 
the  shade,  listened  to  the  infant  warblers. 

The  last  note  died  away,  and  a  solemn 
pause  ensued.  "Now,  my  dear  little  chil- 
dren," said  Emily,  "  will  you  join  me,  with 
your  whole  hearts,  in  a  prayer  to  your  Heav- 
enly Father,  who  has  watched  over  and  pro- 
tected you  through  the  day."  She  tlien 
kneeled  doun,  on  the  green  earth,  and  was 
soon  encircled  by  her  cherub  band  of  scholars, 
who  knelt  also,  and  softly  repeated  after  their 
youthful  instructress,  the  Lord's  Prayer. — 
Then  came  the  fervent  "  amen."  ''Amen,'' 
repeated  their  innocent  lips,  and  "amen," 
echoed  the  green  hills. 

Then,  slowly  they  all  arose,  kissed  Emily, 
one  by  one,  crossed  the  little  bridge,  and  dis- 
appeared. 
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But  the  stranger  yet  remained.  It  was  Ed-* 
ward  Brumiere,  once  the  friend  of  Emily,  and 
if  he  had  ever  doubted  her,  could  he  any  long- 
er question  the  goodness  and  purity  of  the  be- 
ing before  him  ?  It  was  impossible.  In  a 
moment  he  was  at  her  side.  Surprise  deep- 
ened the  rose  on  her  cheek,  and  she  confessed 
the  pleasure  she  felt  in  again  meeting  him. — 
She  extended  her  hand  to  him  with  a  cordial 
smile,  for  she  had  not  yet  learned  to  hide  her 
feelings,  under  the  mask  of  indifference. 

"I  come  from  your  father,  my  dear  Emily. 
He  is  not  very  well,  and  feels  the  want  of  your 
kindness  and  good  nursing."  "  But  where 
is  my mother."*"  she  enquired  hesitating- 
ly. "  She  is  obliged  to  divide  her  attentions 
between  him  and  your  little  brother,  who  has 
been  sometime  ill  of  a  ling-ering  complaint, 
which  they  fear  will  terminate  in  a  consump- 
tion. But  are  you  quite  willing  to  forget 
your  resentments?"  I  have  none.  Your  in- 
juries then?  "  I  freely  forgive  them, as  I  hope 
to  be  forgiven." 

"  Do  you  know  their  extent?  Driven  from 
your  home,  calumniated,  disinherited,  by  ono 
who  pledged  hcriielf  your  friend  !" 
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While  enumerating  these,  he  closely  watch- 
ed her  countencince,  and  finding  there,  no 
expression  but  forgiving  love,  he  continuedj 
"'or  do  you  not  feel  their  force?"  In  answer 
to  this,  an  unbidden  tear  fell  on  her  cheek, 
silently  refuting  the  charge  of  insensibility. 

Love  sprung  in  his  heart,  spontaneous,  and 
tenderly  taking  her  hand,  he  said  with  much 
emotion,  '^  x\miable  girl  I — Have  you  no  con- 
nection with  earth,  that  you  have  divested 
yourself  of  human  passion  and  frailties?" 

"  Afflictions  have  been  sanctified  to  me,  and 
have  taught  me,  that  hatred  and  happinsLS, 
cannot  exist  in  the  same  bosom." 

''  Matilda  is  my  sister;  forgive  me,  Emily! 
I  believed  what  she  said  of  you!  I  could  al- 
most hute  herj  for  your  sake,  had  you  not  giv- 
en me  a  better  example." 

'^Itis  perfectly  natural,  to  believe  the  as- 
sertions of  those  we  love  ;  but  1  hope  my  stu- 
dy may  be,  to  contradict  the  tongue  of  slander 
by  my  conduct.  Anger  so  blinds  our  reason, 
that  Matilda  might  imagine  me  the  unkind, 
guilty  creature,  she  represents  me." 

Thus  saying,  she  led  the  v/ay  to  the  house,, 

whcrf:  she  iniroduced  Edward  to  her  aun.r 
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The  next  moniing  found  them  at  Mr.  Min- 
nette's  door. 

Edward  rera.ained  in  the  parlor,  that  he  might 
put  no  restraint  upon  the  feelings  of  either  par- 
ty, while  Emily  was  shown  to  her  father's 
room.  She  clung  round  his  neck — he  em- 
braced her,  and  she  once  more  felt  happy,  in 
his  returning  love. 

The  open  door  of  an  adjoining  room,  dis- 
covered JVIatilda,  bending  over  the  bed  of  her 
sick  child,  with  all  a  mother's  fondness  in  her 
looks.  In  her  anxiety,  was  lost  the  predomi- 
nant expression  of  unbending  pride;  and  in- 
stead, there  seemed  something  like  repent- 
ance, nay,  even  kindness,  as  her  eye  rested 
on  Emily. 

From  this  time,  Emily  divided  her  cares  be- 
tween her  father  and  brother,  and  determined 
by  her  attentions,  to  merit  the  love  of  her  fam- 
ily. Perhaps  she  was  more  condescending 
than  some,  yet  none  thought  her  mean-spirit- 
ed, or  weak,  or  respected  her  less;  but  all  ad- 
?;-iired  the  forgivmg  temper  she  displayed. 

Mr  Minnetle  soon  recovered,  which  gave 
some  reason  to  suspect  that  his  disorder  orig- 
inated, in  remorse:   and  riow.  E  mily  transfer- 
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i«d  all  her  attentions  to  lior  Buileriiig  biothei. 
She  had,  while  with  her  aunt  (who  was  th'^ 
medical  adviser  of  the  whole  village)  acquircci 
considerahle  knowledge  of  roots  ajiid  her)).?, 
and  these  she  successfully  employed  in  his  re- 
covery. 

Every  day  she  carried  him  out  of  doors  in 
her  arms,  for  the  benefit  of  exercise  and  fresh 
air,  of  which,  Matilda,  by  a  mistake  in  the 
srt  of  nursing,  had  deprived  him. 

He  soon  felt  the  effect  of  the  change,  and 
the  delighted  mother  saw  once  more  the  glow 
of  healtji  upon  his  cheek,  and  returning  activi- 
ty in  his  tiny  limbs. 

Matilda's   haughty   spirit  had  hcan  biokeii 
down  by  adversity,  and    Emily's  conduct  had 
shamed  "  the  offending  spirit"  out  of  her. 
Her  understanding  was  naturally  good,  but 
lie  had  been  perverted  by  a  faulty  education, 
vlictated  by  an  injudiciously   fond    parent.     A 
irain  of  concurring  circumstances   roused  her 
better    feelings,  and  they  triumphed  over  the 
errors  of  education,  and  the  habitual  follies  of 
many  years!  and  she  bent  before   the  altar  of 
her  God,  a  repentant    woman,  and  an  hwrr.Me 
and  sincere  christian. 
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And  now,  from  being  the  mobt  wretched, 
they  became  proverbiall)',  the  most  united  and 
happy  family,  in  New  York. 

Having  performed  her  duties  at  home,  Emi- 
ly according  to  promise,  returned  to  her  aunt, 
accompanied  by  Edward,  who  by  the  consent 
cfall  parties,  had  become  her  betrothed  hus- 
band. 

He  spent  a  few  days  with  them,  in  order 
that  their  future  plans  might  be  settled,  ^'  Let 
us  be  married,  Emily  !"  said  he,  "  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  river  scene;  then  I  shall 
unite  in  one,  the  two  most  interesting  events 
of  my  life;  my  marriage,  and  the  incident 
vi^hich  led  to  it." 

A  year  from  that  day,  Emily  became  the 
wife  of  Edward,  and  each  succeeding  one, 
continues  to  find  her  in  the  midst  of  love  and 
happiness,  surrounded  by  her  family  of  little 
ones  to  whom  Edward  annually  repeats,  the 
Tale  of  "  Forgiveness." 


A  general  expression  of  thanks  to  our  kind 
friend  Mary,  for  her  excellent. choice,  follow- 
ed the  conclusion  of  the  piece;  and  then  Lo- 
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iotte  said  J  *'  I  liavo  givfen  Ellen  ;i  story  of  one 
of  her  ancestors — or  at  least  one  of  her  own 
tribe.  The  facts  related  in  the  story  were 
given  to  my  grand-mother  in  heryonth,  by  an 
old  Indian  woman,  named  Rachel,  who  con- 
tinued to  haunt  the  favorite  places  of  her  peo- 
ple, long  after  their  general  dispersion.  Mo- 
haski,  the  Indian  mentioned  in  the  story,  was 
her  brother.  Poor  Rachel  lived  for  many 
years  in  a  liUle  wood,  surrounding  the  lock 
called  Quinsniket,  in  Smithfield;  and  no  in- 
ducement could  prevail  upon  her  to  leave  her 
lonely  and  desolate  hauntSj  for  the  dwelling 
of  civilized  man.  She  had  not  been  seen  fok 
sometime;  and  when  it  grew  late  in  the  au~ 
lumo,  some  benevolent  persons  went  out  to 
die  woods  in  pursuit  of  her;  and  there,  in  a 
recess  of  the  very  rock  which  sheltered  the 
great  Metacomet,  (King  Philip)  poor  Rachel 
was  foundj  sitting  upright  against  a  large  tree, 
quite  dead.  A  little  envelope  of  birchen  bark 
was  found  clasped  tight  between  her  fingers; 
and  on  opening  it,  it  was  found  to  contain  a 
lock  of  beautiful  brown  hair.  That  hair  was 
supposed  to  belong  to  a  very  interesting  child, 
"ho   oner    carried    poor    Rachel    bread   and 
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fatigue  and  hunger.  She  passed  away,  the 
ta§t  of  all  her  people;  but  many  there  are  who 
still  cherish  her  memory;  and  for  her  kind 
ness  to  the  white  people,  she  deserves  to  be 
remembered.^' 


GRATITUDE 

A  TALE, 

ii  vvdi  Hi  the  Spring  of  1780^  so  long  to  be 
remembered  by  the  good  people  of  Connecti- 
cut, that  our  story  commences.  The  son  was 
just  going  down  on  a  lovely    valley,  in  a  cer* 

lain  town    in .     A    refreshing  shower 

had  just  fallen^  and  herb,  tree  and  plant  bent 
beneath  the  pearly  weight  of  innumerable  rain 
drops.  On  one  hand,  was  seen,  a  mountain, 
gently  and  gracefully  ascending,  though  brok 
en  by  some  slight  ravines,  without  which  it£ 
icgularity  might  have  given  it  the  appearance 
of  art,  and  transferred  the  honor  of  its  forma- 
tion, from  the  Almighty  Builder,  lo  created 
man-     On  the  other   side,  a  huge  rock  swe  11- 
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ed  abruptly  from  below.  Its  rough  and  crag- 
gy  top  seemed  to  reach  the  clouds,  and  look 
frowniogly  on  the  quiet  scene  that  was  stretch- 
ed beneath  it.  Its  ragged  and  perpendicular 
sides  were  covered  with  the  long  moss  pecu- 
liar to  America;  and  from  every  crevice  the 
trailing  arbutus  and  the  let  peeped  forth  iii 
fragrant  beauty.  A  small  river,  or  rather 
brook,  found  its  source  in  some  fountain  in 
the  rock,  and  rolled  its  murmuriBg  waters 
through  a  deep  ravine,  to  the  bottom: — thence, 
into  a  beautiful  basin  of  pure  white  limestone, 
which  stood  ready  to  receive  it.  Projecting 
from  thence,  in  several  small  streams,  it  me- 
andered through  the  valley;  and  in  its  pebbly 
course,  with  its  banks  fringed  with  willows, 
gave  the  finishing  touch  to  one  of  nature's 
linest  landscapes.  The  late  rain  had  swelled 
the  current,  and  it  rushed  headlong  down  the 
rock,  and  plunged  into  the  basin,  with  relent- 
less fury.  The  rising  spray,  togehthcr  with 
the  rain,  (which  had  not  entirely  ceased  fall- 
ing,) painted  on  the  cloud  the  great  Bow  of 
promise,  one  point  of  which  rested  on  the  rock, 
the  other  on  the  mountain;  and  thus  spanned 
together  by  that  splendid  arch,  the  beautifij! 
md  terrible,  formed  the  truly  sublime, 
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And  was  there  not  one,  (you  ask,)  to  enjoy 
fhi?  scene  of'unmatchcd  beauty?     There  was, 
and  one,  too,    capable  of  tracing  the   hand  of 
God,  in  all  his  works.     Yes,  the  cheek  ot  Mo- 
haski  glowed    with  the  purest   devotion,  as  he 
looked  on  this  fair  prospect,    with  the  ecstatic 
flow  of  feeling,  which  scenes  like  this  ever  im- 
press on  the  enthusiastic   Indian.     He   knelt 
to  the  earth,  and  poured  forth  a  prayer,  char- 
acteristic of  his  high-toned  feelings;  and  there 
was  something,  infinitely  touching,  in  his  voice, 
formed    for  the    high  and   imperative   tone  of 
command,  now    softened  into  the    mnrmur  of 
humble  supplication. 

He  paused,  overcome  by  his  grand  concep- 
tions of  Diety,  and  the  sublime  promises  of 
evangelical  truth.  From  some  sudden  impulse 
he  bent  forward  to  the  earth,  when  an  arrow 
whizzed  through  the  vacant  air,  which,  had 
it  not  been  for  his  sudden  movement,  must 
hav^  found  a  home  in  his  heart.  He  arose, 
and  turned  hastily  around  ;  and,  as  he  did  so, 
a  youth,  pursued  by  a  troop  of  savages,  bound- 
ed into  the  open  arms  of  the  Indian. 

But  not  even  the  hallowed  arms  of  their 
prophet   was   a  refuge   from  the  blood-thirsty 
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wretclies,  who  stood,  like  a  herd  of  demons, 
panting  for  breath.  One  of  the  party  bore  a 
human  scull,  on  the  point  of  a  long  pole,  a 
high  ensign  of  death  and  cruelty.  Their  paint- 
ed faces  glowed  a  fiercer  red,  in  the  last  beam 
of  the  setting  sun  ;  but  he  has  withdrawn  that 
one  ray,  and  left  a  shade  more  congenial  with 
their  savage  natures. 

"  Father,  (said  the  leader,  approaching 
with  a  chain,)  let  me  bind  this  round  the  limbs 
of  that  boy.  and  lead  him  to  the  stake,  that  his 
dying  jjroans  may  soothe  the  spirit  of  a  mur- 
dered brother." 

"  Stop,  stop,  (said  Mohaski,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder:)  would  you  have  the  scalp  of  your 
holy  prophet  as  a  companion  for  that  ye  bear? 
Then  touch  this  boy;  for,  not  till  then,  will  I 
release  him  ;  not  till  ye  have  torn  asunder  the 
heart  that  beats  but  for  your  welfare,  and 
trampled  on  him,  who  has  strengthened  your 
hearts,  and  nerved  your  arms  for  battle.  ?ior 
is  he  the  muderer.  He  has  been  accused  by 
an  artful  man,  to  screen  himself.  Go  your 
way,  and  may  the  Great  Spirit  recompence 
you  for  your  loss." 

The  dismayed  savages,  by  common  consent, 
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withdrew,  one  by  one,  and  left  Henry  Hubert 
alone  with  his  deliverer.  Mohaski  led  the 
way  to  the  western  side  of  the  rock,  where  a 
small  opening  appeared,  and  pushing  aside 
the  bushes,  they  entered  a  subterraneous  cave. 
A  long  passage  way  led  from  the  door,  and 
terminated  in  the  entrance  of  a  spacious  cham- 
ber. The  walls  and  floor  were  of  lime-stone, 
which,  when  illuminated,  produced  a  beauti- 
ful effect.  A  row  of  natural  seals  was  ranged 
around  the  room  ;  these  were  covered  with 
furs,  the  trophies  of  many  a  hard  chase.  The 
walls  were  decorated  with  the  skins  of  various 
animals,  interspersed  with  bows  and  arrows. — 
A  small  recess  in  the  apartment  masfdled  with 
herbs  and  roots,  which  Mohaski  affirmed,  with 
judicious  application,  to  be  sufficient  to  cure 
all  the  diseases  incident  to  man.  As  Mohask 
seated  himself  in  his  apartment,  he  enquired 
of  Henry  the  cause  of  his  late  difficulty,  and 
learned,  that  he  had  been  out  hunting,  and 
had  strayed  farther  into  the  woods  than  he 
was  aware,  when  he  was  surprised  by  a  party 
ol  Indians,  and  accused  of  having  killed  the 
i)rothcr  of  one  of  them.  They  had  doubtless 
iiiistakcn  him  for  another,  and  were  preparing 
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to  carry ;  him  to  the  stake,  when  tlieir  pluiu 
mere  defeated  by  Mohaaki.  Henry  attempted 
to  express  his  gratitude  ;  but  when  the  heart 
IS -full,  the  tongue  is  silent  ;  and  when  we  feel 
the  most,  \vc  can  say  nothing.  He  was  pos- 
sessed of  the  finest  feelings,  and  a  heart  that 
mehed  at  every  act  of  kindness  ;  but  its  very 
fulness  fixed  a  seal  on  his  lips,  and  he  could 
only  press  the  hand  of  his  deliverer  in  silent 
gratitude.  He  had,  when  quite  a  boy,  saved 
tho  life  of  Mohaski,  who  who  was  attacked  by 
a  party  of  men,  and  his  single  arm  had  laid  all 
but  one  of  them  to  the  earth,  when  he  received 
a  wound  in  the  side.  At  this  moment  Henry 
sprang  forward  and  averted  a  blow  v/hich 
would  have  finished  the  desperate  work.  The 
man  .slunk  away,  ashamed  of  his  murderous 
design,  for  he  had  been  in  the  service  of  Hen 
ry's  father,  and  dreaded  the  event  should  it  be 
known  to  his  old  master.  He  raised  the  faint- 
ing Indian,  who  pointed  to  some  plants  that 
grew,  near  ;  and,  on  their  applicatien,  the 
blood  was  stanched,  and  he  soon  recovered 
strength  sufficient  to  walk  to  the  cave,  with 
the  assistance  of  Henry 

For  a  lonfj  time  ho  was  unabln  lo  go  abroad. 
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Henry  aii(]  Ellen  Dougla^r'  visited  him  daily, 
and  instiucled  him  in  the  rudiments  of  our 
language.  He  could  soon  converse  very  tol- 
erably, when  they  explained  the  first  princi- 
ples of  our  religion.  He  soon  became  deeply 
interested  in  its  sublime  precepts — and  the 
great  prophet  Mohaski  acknowledged  himself 
a  convert  to  the  mild  religion  of  the  cross. — 
Fie  felt  the  kindness  of  his  young  friends  with 
all  the  ardour  of  an  Indian's  gratitude  ;  and 
his  life  would  have  been  laid  down  to  Fervc 
them. 

'^  Rest  here,  (said  Mohaski,)  and  calm  thy 
troubled  spirit,  and  thy  heart,  my  son,  shall 
tell  thee  where  I  go." 

A  deep  blush  sufTused  the  pale   features  of 
Henry,  and  told  Mohaski  how  well  he  under- 
stood the   allusion,  as,  with  a  smile,  he  with- 
drew and  left  him  to  think  of  Clara  Douglas. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Major  John  Hubert  had  emgrated  from 
Scotland  in  early  life,  and  had  brought  hither 
a  high  roli'5h  for    crowir-  nnd    coroitet".  'ilto* 
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gcther  incompatible  with  iuo.  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism displayed  by  his  friend  and  neighborj  Mr, 
Douglas.  They  canid  to  this  country  togeth- 
er, and  had  always  lived  on  the  most  intimate 
terms  until  the  war,  when  the  Major  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  his  friend  had  joined  the  rebels, 
(as  he  called  them,)  and  from  this  moment 
the  mtimacy  was  suspended,  though  at  heart 
they  were  still  friends. 

He  married  an  amiable  woman,  who  surviv- 
ed her  union  only  three  years,  and  left  her 
disconsolate  husband  to  educate  little  Henry, 
who  had  no\v  reached  his  twentieth  year — a 
full  compensation  for  all  his  father's  care. — 
His  delicate  and  youthful  features  might  have 
given  hrm  an  effeminate  appearance,  were  it 
not  for  a  noble  air  and  loftiness  of  manner^ 
which  admirably  blended  the  grace  of  youtli 
with  the  dignity  of  manhood*  A  restless  fire 
shown  in  his  hazle  eye  ;  it  was  the  fire  of 
heroism.  And  as  we  trace  his  features,  one 
pleasing  association  follows  another,  until  the 
mind  is  lost  in  anticipating  how  good  or  great 
he  may  be — so  striking  was  the  promise  of 
future  worth.  Hitherto  his  life  had  been  all 
iunshine,  and    he  Imd    known  sorrow  only  to 
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ielicve  it.  But  tins  day's  experience  had 
taught  him  a  lesson  long  to  be  remembered.^ 
It  had  shown  liim  the  weakness  of  man,  the 
futility  of  all  his  hopes^  and  his  constant  state 
of  insecurity.  He  felt  he  had  been  snatched 
by  divine  Providence  from  a  dreadful  death  ; 
and  so  deeply  was  his  soul  occupied  on  these 
reflections,  that  he  had  scarcely  noticed  the 
absence  ol  Mohaski,  ere  a  light^  quick  step 
announced  his  return.  Henry  sprang  from 
his  seat  and  explored  the  passage  way  with 
an  eagerness  that  told  for  whom  he  sought. — 
^OY  was  he  disappointed,  when  a  figure  ap- 
peared, wrapped  in  a  large  cloak,  which  she 
laid  aside,  and  discovered  a  countenance  full 
of  expression,  and  a  person  full  of  grace. — 
iJignity  and  strength  of  mind  ;  energy  of  char- 
acter and  purity  of  heart  beamed  in  the  lull 
clear  light  of  her  azure  eye  ;  and  her  bright 
yellow  curls  now  disordered  by  the  night 
breeze,  floated  round  a  face  of  angel  purity. 
Henry's  heart  misgave  him  at  the  look  of 
sorrow  with  which  she  received  his  extended 
hand  ;  and  they  were  both  too  much  agitated 
to  speak. 

"We  may  never  meet  here  a;:Tain.'  (at  last. 
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said  Ellen,  mourntully;)  'my  brothers  leave 
this,  to-morrow,  for  their  lespective  regiments, 
and  ya\i  must  either  go  with  them  or  remain 
an  idle  spectator  of  your  country's  wrongs."" 

*^  But  my  father,  (said  Henry,)  I  have  not 
yet  mentioned  the  subject  to  him;  and  I  very 
much  fear  a  direct  refusal." 

"  Then  do  not  delay  it  one  moment ,  You 
know  his  enmity  against  our  cause  has  of 
late  been  very  much  softened.  He  has  witness- 
ed so  much  of  oppression  on  the  one  hand,  and 
forbearance  on  the  other,  as  to  convice  him 
of  ils  justice.  Go  to  him  ;  tell  him  you  feel  it 
a  high  and  imperative  duty  to  join  our  stand- 
ard, and  add  one  of  the  little  band  of  patriots 
that  yet  dares  to  vindicate  the  equal  rights  ot 
man.  Call  for  my  brothers,  they  may  help  to 
subdue  the  old  man's  prejudices.  Meet  me 
at  twelve,  under  the  Elm  at  the  foot  of  (he 
lane,  and  tell  the  success  of  your  plan.  I  can 
stay  no  longer,  ris  1  have  left  home  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  family." 

Thus  saying,  she  darted  away  and  left  him 

to  admire  the    undaunted  fervor  of  her  heart. 

;  he    firmness    she  had    assumed,  now    gave 

3'''.  d-id  ^Pfesnn'^,  overpowered,  up£'<m-  p  l-^crc 
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Sycamore,  whose  drooping  braiiche»  almost 
obscured  the  moon,  and  cast  a  deep  shade 
around  it.  She  had  been  there  but  a  few  mo- 
ments, when  two  figures  appeared,  one  of 
which  was  wrapped  in  a  cloak  that  complete- 
ly disguised  it.  The  other  she  immediately 
recognized  as  a  man  who  had  formerly  been 
in  the  service  of  her  father,  but  was  dismissed 
for  some  misdemeanor.  They  were  in  earnest 
conversation — and  though  they  spoke  in  a  low 
tone,  she  heard  distinctly  all  they  said. 

''  She  goes  to  the  concert  to-morrow  night, 
(said  the  figure  in  the  cloak;)  •*  her  brothers 
will  be  gone,  and  it  is  probable  there  will  be 
no  one  in  the  carriage  except  the  sisters  and 
youngest  brother.  During  the  exercises,  in- 
vite the  coachman  to  take  a  dram  with  you — 
he  will  be  unable  to  leave  the  house,  and  you 
must  mount  the  box,  in  his  room,  and  drive 
to  the  corner  of  the  wood,  where  I  will  meet 
you  with  a  chaise;  and  Miss  Ellen  may  be 
glad  to  acknowledge  heiself  the  wife  of  Der- 
mot;  and  I  will  teach  the  surly  old  rebel,  her 
father,  that  my  friendship  is  not  to  be  slighted." 

"But  some  how,  I  hate  to  plague  the  young 
h/ly,  j)io  is  so  kind;   and  though  the  old  njai« 
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turned  rne  away,  for  striking  one  of  tlie  ser- 
vants in  a  drunken  fit,  yet  she  is  so  kind,  and 
smiles  so  sweetly  when  she  calls  to  give  Tom 
and  Hannah  a  parcel  of  plums  and  sweet 
cakes " 

''  Have  done  with  your  idle  prating,  and  tell 
me  if  you  accept  my  proposal;  ten  pounds, 
with  a  place  in  the  army,  and  a  handsome  ad- 
ditional present,  in  case  you  succeed." 

By  this  lime  Ellen's  fears  were  insupporta- 
ble; for  she  too  well  knew  she  was  the  subject 
of  their  discourse;  and  she  had  nothing  to 
hope,  should  she  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  sav- 
age Dermot.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  Brit- 
ish army,  who  quartered  near  there,  and  had  ' 
often  tried  to  establish  an  intimacy  with  the 
family,  but  was  repelled  by  the  coldness  of 
her  father,  who,  at  last,  plainly  told  him  he  did 
not  care  about  harboring  the  enemy  of  his 
country.  His  haughty  spirit  could  not  brook 
this,  and  he  withdrew,  much  to  the  relief  of 
Ellen,  who  had  been  constantly  annoyed  by 
his  fulsome  compliments.  Ellen  was  orver- 
come  by  sudden  faintness,  and  uttered  an  in- 
voluntary groan,  as  they  passed  within  reach 
of  her.  Had  she  remained  silent,  they  would 
not  have  discovered  her,  for  they  were  just 
leaving  the  place.  But  they  returned  to  the 
tree,  and  dragged  forth  their  trembling  victim 
to  a  destiny  she  would  have  exchanged  for 
the  stake. 
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"Hal  lovely  Kllen'  will  you  tlespise  me 
ndw  ?  (said  Dermot,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  irony,) 
You  have  anticipated  my  plans,  and  this  pre- 
cludes the  necessity  ofan  explanation.  Come, 
look  up,  my  dear,  nnd  prepare  to  become  a 
tollower  of  King  Georg-e's  camp." 

"  Monster  !  reflect  on  what  you  are  about; 
for  my  brotherR  will  ransack  heaven  and  earth 
to  avenge  me.  Nor  would  the  throne  itsell 
protect  you  against  their  vengeance.  They 
will  hunt  you  to  the  very  feet  of  royalty,  and 
send  your  unholy  spirit  where  it  may  find  as- 
sociates." 

"Your  brothers,  with  ail  the  rebel  crew, 
may  soon  taste  the  sweets  of  captivity;  nor 
will  their  chains  be  lighter  when  they  find 
their  lovely  sister  is  the  spoiler's  prey;  and 
the  grey  hairs  of  your  father  may  soon  claim 
six  feet  of  earth." 

".Inhuman  wretch!  rail  not  at  him  lest  thy 
prophecy  sljould  turn  on  thy  own  head.  There 
IS,  above,  a  God  of  justice,  and  he  will  give 
success  to  the  righteous  cause;  and  you  and 
your  proud  country  may  be  compelled  to  yield 
the  meed  of  victory  to  xlmerican  valor." 

All  this  time  he  had  been  hurryinsf  her  along 
towards  the  bank  of  the  river,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  which,  a  friend  resided,  with  whom  he 
quartered,  with  several  other  officers,  as  thr- 
camp  was  near.  As  they  passed  near  several 
houses,  he    tied  a  bandage    round    lier  mouth, 
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and  iiun-ied  hci-  along  with  :.  lajiidsly  iLit  lold 
his  fears.  His  companion  had  stolen  silently 
away  before  ihey  left  the  tree,  ashamed  of  his 
villainy.  Dermot's  anger  knew  no  bounds 
when  he  made  this  discovery;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  tie  Ellen  to  a  tree  while  he  made 
the  boat  ready  for  her  reception.  He  had 
fastened  h*er  hands  so  carelessly  that  she  man- 
aged to  untie  the  knot;  as  he  ascended  the 
bank,  he  stepped  on  the  end  of  an  oar,  which 
she  raised,  suddenly,  and  threw  him,  back- 
ward, into  the  water.  She  immediately  ran 
into  a  thicket,  which  she  had  scarcely  reached 
when  she  heard  him  re-ascend  the  bank,  vow- 
ing to  be  avenged.  He  came  direct  to  the 
thicket,  vvl-ich  he  isad  seen  her  enter,  when 
she  fled  from  it,  screaming  for  help.  His  wet 
clothes  considerably  impeded  his  progress; 
and  just  as  he  reached  her,  a  large  club  sent 
by  some  unknown  hand,  laid  him  to  the  earth; 
and  as  he  fell,  a  man  sprung  from  the  shrub- 
bery, and  Ellen  fell  fainting,  into  the  arms  of 
Mohaski.  He  had  met  the  farmer,  who  gave 
Inm  the  particuhirs  of  her  capture,  viml  pointed 
out  the  place  where  the  boat  lay.  Mohaski 
was  on  the  vvay  hither,  when  he  met  Ellen, 
and  rescued  her  from  tlie  hands  of  her  perse- 
cutor. He  immediately  conducted  her  home. 
They  found  the  house  in  such  a  state  of  con- 
fusion, preparatory  to  the  departure  of  the  of- 
ficers, tliat  she  had  not  hern  misled-     Mohas-. 


ki  advised  Ellen  not  to  keep  lier  appoiiitine  ni 
with  Henry,  for  Dermot  might  be  sufficiently 
recovered  to  send  out  spies  to  watch  all  her 
movements.  She  therefore  requested  Mohas- 
ki  to  take  a  note  from  her  window,  and  carry 
it  to  the  Elm,  to  prevent  Henry  from  waitin  g, 
when  he  arrived  there. 


Chai'teh  hi. 

But  to  return  to  Henry: — When  he  left  the 
cave,  he  called  for  Colonel  and  Major  Doug- 
las, and  with  tiiem  returned  home.  By  their 
united  persuasioiis  they  so  far  overcame  the 
wavering  prejudices  of  Major  Hubert  as  to  ob- 
tain a  tacit  consent  for  his  son  to  join  the  A- 
nierican  army.  This  being  settled,  Kenry 
went  to  the  place  of  meeting  where  he  waited 
sometime,  v/ondering  what  c(jiild  detain  her, 
when  his  eye  fell  on  the  note  Ellen  had  sent 
there.     He  took  it  up  and  read  these  words: — 

'^  An  uuforseen  incident  prevents  me  from, 
seeing  you  to-niglit;  I  will  meet  you  if  possi- 
ble, before  you  depart;  if  not — farewell;  May 
God  forever  bless  you.  E.  D." 

Disappointed  and  perplexed,  he  returned 
home,  unable  to  account  ibr  conduct  so  strange 
and  unexpected. 
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At  day-break  the  horses  were  at  tlie  door, 
and  Colonel  and  Major  Douglas,  accompanied 
by  Henry,  mounted  them,  amidst  the  acclamn- 
lations,  prayers  and  benedictions  of  their  as- 
sembed  families.  As  they  turned  a  corner  in 
the  road,  Henry  stole  one  last  look  to  tlie  case- 
ment of  Ellen,  from  whence  was  suspended  a 
white  banner,  with  this  inscription:  — 
*^  Glory  is  the  meed  of  ■valor.'" 

The  soldiers  paid  an  involuntary  tribute  to 
this  memento  of  female  patriotism ;  and  Henry 
felt  the  approving  smile  of  Ellen  was  a  dearer 
reward  than  even  glory.  Ellen  turned  from 
the  casement  when  her  straining  eyes  had 
caught  the  last  glimpse  of  the  departed  heroes. 

"  (ireatGod,  (she  exclaimed,)  protect  them, 
and  make  them  able  and  efficient  defenders 
of  their  country;  and  give  them,  O,  God, 
strength  to  conquer  or  die,  as  thy  holy  will 
may  be." 

She  had  a  high-born  enthusiastic  soul;  and 
she  would  rather  have  seen  those  she  loved, 
die  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  than  pos- 
sessed of  the  highest  honors  and  emoluments, 
at  thq  expence  of  liberty.  Yet,,  notwithstand- 
ing these  high  affections  of  the  soul,  she  could 
not  drive  away  that  sickness  of  the  heart,  that 
tjnexplained  feeling  of  vacant  sorrow,  that  ev- 
er follows  a  separation  from  friend:?. 

It  v/as  not  for  Ellen  to  remain  idle  when  the 
f^rievancps  of  her  country    called  so   loud  for 
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succor.  Most  of  the  men  had  left  their  fami- 
lies to  provide  for  themselves.  These  were 
generally  too  poor  to  afford  their  children  the 
jneaus  of  education.  For  the  instruction  of 
these,  Ellen  had  opened  a  day  school  at  hei 
father's  house.  They  were  (aught  to  read  and 
write,  to  make  and  mend  their  own  clothes, 
and  some  of  the  most  forward  made  consider- 
able progress  in  grammar  and  geography. — 
All  the  reward  she  required  was  a  strict  atten- 
tion to  their  studies.  Her  school  consisted  ol 
tvvenly  little  girls,  none  of  whom  exceeded  the 
age  of  twelve  years.  These,  every  Sabbath, 
in  their  Sunday  frocks,  called  at  the  hall  to 
accompany  their  preceptress  to  meeting. ^ — 
The  one  who  had  obtained  the  medal,  the 
week  previous,  walked  arm  in  arm  with  Ellen, 
and  was  seated  in  the  pew  with  her;  while  the 
others,  with  tlieir  smiling  red  cheeks,  seated 
themselves  in  the  gallery.  She  had  commenc- 
ed  her  school  about  a  year  previous  to  the  de- 
parture of  Heviry,  and  she  now  redoubled  her 
exertions,  and  confined  herself  more  closely 
than  ever  to  its  duties.  Her  parents  were 
fearful  that  her  close  confinement  would  in, 
jure  her  health,  and  tried  to  prevail  on  her  to 
mingle  more  with  the  world.  To  these  ar- 
guments she  would  answer — 

"  Is  it  for  me  lo  join  in  scenes  of  mcrrunent, 
when  my  dearest  friends  arc  exposed  to  the 
mo^t  cruel  dangers  in  my  defence'     And  shall 
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i  deprive  thusu  imiocetity  oi"  those  advantages 
^jod  has  given  rno,  whenthoii"  fathers  have  left, 
them,  unprotected  and  poor,  to  defend  their 
i>leeding  country?  No— never.  It  is  but  lit- 
tle I  can  do,  and  that  little  God  will  give  me 
strength  to  perform.  At  the  close  of  ever 3' 
day  I  kneel  with  them  and  teach  them  to  pray 
God  to  bless  our  suffering  country  and  restore 
our  absent  friends.  And  if  the  prayers  of  in- 
nocence are  accepted  of  heaven,  sureiy  they 
must  be  heard." 

Thus  would  she  answer  all  their  objections; 
and  her  parents  mentally  blessed  God  for  the 
gift  of  such  a  daughter.  It  was  not  from  dis- 
relish or  neglect  that  Ellen  became  a  volun- 
tary exile  from  the  haunts  of  pleasure,  for 
none  joined  the  dance  with  more  animated  de- 
light ;  and  wherever  she  moved,  a  crowd  of  ad- 
mirers followed.  She  had  received  repeated 
invitations  to  visit  friends  in  Boston  and  New 
Fprk.  These  she  politely  declined,  from  a 
spirit  of  philanthropy,  wliich  could  not  put  on 
the  garments  of  rejoicing,  when  thousands 
were  exposed  to  death,  in  the  field  of  warfare. 
Fler  acts  of  benevolence  were'  not  confined 
within  the  limits  of  her  school.  Durir.g  the 
hours  of  intermission,  she  took  the  rounds  of 
the  village,  (bllowed  by  her  little  cherub  train 
of" scholars,  spreading  joy  and  gladness  wher- 
ever she  came.  Were  any  sick,  she  always 
had  some  little  daintv  which  ?he  adminislercd 
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with  such  sweetness  tUat  even  stern  distress 
released  his  rigid  grasp,  and  stood  aloof  to  ad- 
mire the  angelic  kindness  by  \vi)ich  he  was 
subdued.  Her  scholar-s  considered  her  scarce- 
ly less  than  an  angel;  and  in  all  lier  walks  she 
heaid  the  cries  of  "  Mammy,  this  is  the  sweet 
Miss  Elien,  that  gave  me  my  little  book;''  or 
"this  is  the  dear  goor!  Miss  Ellen,  that  taught 
me  to  say  the  J^ord's  Prayer."  These  were 
greatful  offerings  to  a  heart  warm  and  teneder 
as  her's;  and  she  remarked,  with  delight, 
their  rapid  advancement  in  their  different 
studies.  In  fact;  she  was  the  soul  of  the 
neighborhood.  Tiiere  was  not  a  funeral,  but 
Ellen  minc^led  v.-ith  the  mourners' tears,  drops 
of  pure  philanthropy;  and,  at  every  wedding, 
they  augured  ill  success,  if  Ellen  was  not 
bride's  maid.  The  children  loved  her  as  in- 
nocence loves  its  image.  The  middle  aged 
believed  her  sent  from  heaven  to  alleviate  their 
sorrow;  and  even  the  hoary  head  of  infirmity 
bent  wiili  a  blessing  as  she  passed.  And  we 
now  leave  her  to  the  performance  of  her  self- 
imposed  duties,  cud  return  to  Henry. 

He  had  entered  the  army,  as  a  volunteer, 
under  General  Greene,  Vv-ho  was  on  the  way 
to  take  the  commind  of  the  southern  army. — 
Col.  Douglas  was  one  of  his  most  faithful  al- 
lies, and  had  engaged  to  meet  him,  with  Hen- 
ry, at  Baltimore.  The  hardships  this  gallant 
!i)aD(l  endured  are  interwoven  with  our  history ; 
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nni]  their  dislres.^ei  were  augmented  by  the 
nuUinows  disposition  of  the  s*idiers.  Ifenry^y 
heart  had  bled  for  the  niiyeiies  of  his  oountry: 
nor  could  the  mistaken  fondness  of  his  father 
eradicate  from  his  iieart  the  fire  of  patriotism; 
and  it  now  rekindled  into  a  flame  of  unsullied 
glory,  when  there  were  none  to  check  its 
growth.  Many  were  the  hard  conflicts  that 
toid  the  story  of  his  valor;  and  these,  through 
the  medium  of  the  public  papers,  were  grate- 
ful offerings  to  the  heart  of  i.llen.  By  his 
bravery  and  address  he.  gained  the  esteem  of 
his  fellow  officers;  and,  for  his  generosity, 
that  of  the  soldiers.  His  father's  ample  for- 
tune, and  liberal  supplies,  enabled  him  to  re- 
lieve many  of  their  distresses;  and  his  gener- 
ous nature  ever  prom{)ted  him  to  deeds  of  mer- 
cy. General  Gieene  had  such  confidence 
in  his  skill  that  he  entrusted  him  with  the  most 
dangerous  and  difficult  stations. 

During  the  march  from  the  hills  of  Santee  to 
the  lower  couvilry,  the  battalion  Henry  com- 
manded was  separated  from  the  main  army; 
and  on  the  third  day  they  were  intercepted  by 
a  party  of  the  enemy,  nearly  twice  their  num- 
ber. Both  parties  maintained  the  conflict  with 
obstinate  bravery;  and  for  sometime  it  was 
doubtful  on  which  side  victory  would  incline. 
Henry's  men  caught  his  ardour,  and  "  conquer 
or  die*'  resounded  through  his  ranks.  The  fnl) 
of  one  of  the  principal  oflicers  of  the  enemy 
^ave  th^;^  Americans  a  decided  advantage.  One 
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ot  the  ieadcjs  tijiouiili  the  conHict  aimed  at  the 
life  of  Henry,  and  lie  now  sought  him  through 
the  ranks,  with  an  eagerness  that  spoke  more 
than  national  enmiiy  ;  and  just  as  Henry 
was  giving  oiders  for  conducting  a  wounded 
otiicer  from  the  lield,  he  levelled  a  blow  al  him 
with  his  broad  sword,  but  it  only  glanced  over 
liis  cap  and  carried  away  his  plume  ;  he  then 
retreated  a  little  aside  from  tiie  main  body  ; 
Henry  advanced  rnd  charged  him  in  the  rear, 
and  as  he  did  so  a  man  sprang  from  behind  a 
tree  and  shot  him  through  the  shoulder.  He 
made  a  desperate  ed'ort  to  retain  his  seat,  but 
in  vain,  and  he  fell.  The  ofricer  he  had  sought 
commanded  him  to  yield. 

"  Thus  {)erish  all  your  vain  hopes,  (said 
he  ;)  and  learn,  now  too  late,  that  Henry 
Hubert  shall  never  bo  the  husband  of  Ellen 
Douglas." 

Paralyzed  by  this  refiMeiice  to  t!ie  conceal- 
ed secret  of  his  heart,  he  did  not  regard  the 
blow  I  hat  threatened  inmiediale  death — when 
a  dreadful  voice  called  from  behind,  "Stop, 
mad  man,""  and  at  the  same  time  a  ball  entered 
the  heart  of  the  savage  .Dermot,  and  he  rolled 
to  the  earth. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

The  enemy  lied  at  the  loss  of  their  last  offi- 
cer, while  the  stranger  rallied  the  flying  troops 
of  Henry,  atid    pur^-ued    them  wi  h    shouts  of 
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triumph.  la  the  mean  time  Henry  was  carried 
to  a  tent,  where  liis  wounds  were  dressed. — 
They  were  pronounced  bad,  though,  with  care, 
not  dangerous.  After  this  he  waited  with  im- 
patience the  return  of  his  unknown  deliverer; 
but  what  was  his  surprise,  when,  in  him,  he 
recognized  his  valued  friend — Mohaski.  This 
unexpected  meeting  was  too  much  for  the 
weakened  spirit  of  Plenr)',  and  he  fejl  back, 
l^ainting,  on  his  couch.  He  was  soon  restored; 
and,  witii  returning  life,  iie  grasped  the  hand 
of  Mohaski,  and  enquired  what  had  sent  hirn 
there,  oveo  land  and  sea,  in  the  very  moment 
when  he  was  needed.  "Gratitude,"  was  the 
summary  answer.  In  short,  he  iiad  been  dis- 
patched on  an  embassy  to  Charleston,  and  his 
taithfuJ  heart  vvoiud  not  jtermit  him  to  leave 
the  South,  without  seeking  out  his  young  bene- 
factor. He  had  folloued  the  army  through 
swamps  and  morasses,  but  was  unable  to  over- 
take it  until  the  late  action  had  delayen  them 
so  much  that  he  gained  a  little  eminence, 
where  he  had  stood  watchirsiT  their  motions. — 
I'e  observed  the  rnovetnent  of  Dermot,  and 
readily  guessed  his  motive,  but  prudently  con- 
cealed himseif,  until  the  danger  of  Henry 
called  him  forth  to  liis  rescue. 
"Great  God,  I  thank  ihee  for  tiiy  timely  aid; 
I  thank  thee  for  the  gift  of  this  inestimabhi 
friend,"  ejaculated  Henry — and  for  some  tit^x^ 
he  coidd  say  nothing  mori\  Me  then  in(|uired 
after  his  friends. 
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"  Ellen  is  well,  (.<aid  Mohaski,  anticipatintr 
Ills  eager  enquiry  ;)  and  your  father  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Douglas. 

lie"  then  gave  an  animated  account  of  El- 
len's school  ;  and  if  any  one  could  do  her 
justice,  it  was  IMohaski.  Henry  listened  to 
the  glowing  description  with  delight,  and 
begged  him  to  spare  nothing  thist  gave  him 
so  much  pleasure.  But  Mohaski  discovered 
his  unusual  excitement,  together  with  his 
wound,  had  produced  considerable  fever,  and 
prudently  withdrew  to  give  him  time  to  recover 
his  spirits.  On  the  following  day  Henry  had 
a  slight  fever,  but  with  the  faithful  attendance 
of  the  good  Mohaski,  in  less  than  a  fortnight 
he  was  able  to  resume  his  march.  This  highly 
valued  friend  now  took  leave,  and  left  Henry 
lb  the  toils  and  dangers  of  a  soldier's  life. 

Our  limits  are  not  sufficient  to  recount  the 
many  instances  of  his  valor,  the  many  con- 
quests in  which  he  shone  a  bright  and  glo- 
rious actor.  He  was  impelled  to  the  field 
from  a  sense  of  injured  justice  ;  not  from  that 
vain  thirst  for  glory  that  has  slain  its  thous- 
ands. Still,  he  was  not  unambitious  to  ob- 
tain honorable  preferment  ;  and  the  return  of 
peace  found  him  elevated  to  a  high  and  envia- 
ble station.  His  whole  heart  mingled  with 
ihc  scenes  of  rejoicing  that  followed  this  e- 
vent.  He  soon  obtained  an  honorable  dis^ 
mission,  and,  with  Colonel  and  .Major  DojilH^s^ 
set  sail  for  the  shores  of  Aevz-England. 
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Jt  was  a  fine  evenln£r  in  September,  when 
our  party  landed  about  three  miles  from  theiv 
native  village.  They  stopped  at  an  Inn  to  en- 
quire after  their  respective  lamiiieSj  and  des- 
patched a  messenger  to  announce  their  return, 
and,  having  obtained  horses,  they  were  soon 
in  sight  of  their  native  hills.  The  brothers 
insisted  on  visiting  Mohaski's  cave  first  ; 
Henry  remonstrated  against  the  strange  pro- 
posal, but  to  no  purpose  ;  and  they  according- 
ly took  the  path  that  led  thither. 

There  is  something  delightful  in  the  recog- 
nition of  objects  connected  with  early  and  dear 
associations.  I^ever  did  this  wild  spot  appear 
more  lovely  than  novv'.  I'he  spirit  of  rest  hov- 
ered round,  and  shed  her  balm  over  all  things. 
The  air  was  calm  and  coldless,  and  the  moon 
shone  in  her  fullest  splendor  ;  the  rock  seem- 
ed as  a  stately  temple,  erected  by  nature,  to 
her  God  ;  and  the  rude  altars  she  had  piled 
there  were  not  without  their  votaries;  for  the 
breeze  of  evening,  as  it  pas»ed,  sweetly  mur- 
mured out  his  praise  ;  and  the  wild  note  of 
the  Whippoorwili,  and  the  hum  of  insects, 
joined  the  general  concert;  and  the  lofty  forest 
trees  bowed  their  high  heads,  and  waved  their 
green  branches,  to  nature's  long  amen.  V\'ith 
hearts  subdued  by  gratitude,  the  soldiers  looked 
on  the  scenes  of  early  childhood,  and  blessed 
the  God  of  battles,  that  iiad  given  victory  to 
our  arms. 

As  they  thew  near  the  rack,  a  strain  of  wild 
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and  simple  music  inunnured  through  the  air, 
and  lor  some  time  they  were  doubtful  whence 
it  came,  until  a  nearer  view  discovered  a  band 
of  fairy  beings,  clad  in  white,  and  perched  in 
the  recesses  of  the  rock,  warblinc^  forth 

"  The  Soldier's  Return." 
Each  held  in  her  hand  a  wreath  of  laurel, 
which,  as  the  soldiers  approached,  they  simul- 
taneously gave  to  the  night  breeze,  when  they 
immediately  descended  in  a  shower  of  well- 
earned  glory  to  the  heroes  feet.  Blessed  with 
this  delicate  compliment,  they  gave  many 
thanks  to  the  little  serenaders,  and  sprung  into 
the  cave,  where  they  found  an  assemblage  of 
all  der.r  and  valued. 

We  draw  a  veil  over  this  meeting,  convinc- 
ed of  our  inability  to  do  it  justice.  The  broth- 
ers had  requested  them  to  meet  at  the  cave, 
intending  to  give  Henry  an  agreeable  surprise. 

Kllen  beheld,  with  delight,  the  noble  figure 
and  fine  countenance  of  Henry,  who  had  ex- 
panded into  manhood,  surrounded  by  all  that 
gives  dignity  and  strength  to  the  character. 

Public  dinners  and  splendid  parties  were 
given  and  received  ;  at  all  which,  Ellen  ap- 
]ieared  as  the  betrothed  bride  of  Henry  ;  nnd 
in  three  -.veeks  from  the  dav  he  arrived,  she 
became  his,  forever  and  for  aye. 

Her  scholars,  dressed  m  white  frocks,  with 
wreaths  of  flowers  on  their  heads,  conducted 
the  bride  to  the  church,  where  the  venerable 
Mohai-ki  waited  their  arrivnl.  He  joined  their 
hands  with  these  words  . 
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'' My  chi!di-eu,  cotitinMe  the  bright  courf;e 
you  have  begun,  and  the  CireiU  Spirit  shall 
bless  you." 

The  scholars  of  Ellen,  from  the  benefit  of  a 
<rood  education,  became  elegant  and  useful 
members  of  society,  and  were  lasting  memori- 
als of  her  benevolence. 

Mohaski,  who  had  been  studying  with  on 
eminent  Divine,  was  ordained  a  Missionary  to 
his  benighted  brethren  ;  and  his  native  forests 
soon  echoed  the  "  glad  tidings  of  great  joy." 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  Tale,  it  was 
voted  and  resolved  that  the  pieces  should,  af- 
ter a  few  slight  alterations,  be  published  in  the 
same  order  as  they  were  read 

As  we    arose  to   take   leave,    Ellen    said  ; 
"  Tell   the    Ladies   that  I  am    gra-TEFUl.       I 

SHALL     NEVER      FORGET      THE151      KINDNESS    AS 
LONG  AS   I   LIVE." 

The  fjllowing  piece  has  been  handcJ  us  for  msev- 
iiori,  by  a  kind-hearted  and  benevolent  lady. 

Friend  Ellen,  I  rejoice  in  the  .success  which  lias  at- 
tended the  labors  ofthos^who  have  endeavored  to 
assist  you  in  your  embarrassment,  by  preseniincf  to 
the  pablic  nn  account  of  your  life,  with  its  waried 
trials  and  disappointments,  and  soliciting  their  aiti 
in  your  behalf.  Especially  do  I  rejoice  in  the  sue 
cess  you  have  met,  in  the  disposal  of  the  work  ,  ihai 
as  you  have  travelled  from  ydace  \o  place,  you  liave 
(0:1  nd  v;arm  and  ^sympathetic  iicaits,  who  have  been 
tofi  ched  with  the  recital  of  your  tide  of  sorrow,  and 
lia  vc  cordially  welcomed  yo«  beneath  their  hospitable 
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roof.  Such  are  tiie  blessings  attendant  on  a  lif?  of 
honest  industri/  ;for  had  it  been  otherwise,  you  wou  !d 
not  have  been  thus  cordially  received.  May  you  ev- 
er labor  to  maintain  those  valuable  traits  of  choracter, 
honesty,  industry  and  integrity,  which  have  hitherto 
characterised  you,  and  brought  down  upon  you  the 
sympathies  and  well  wishes  of  your  friends  ;  by  so 
doing,  you  will  always  find  friends. 

But  especially  would  I  recommend  you  to  that 
Friend  who  is  above  all  earthly  friends,  and  who  is 
able  to  succour  you  in  that  hour  of  trial,  which  is 
greater  than  all  the  trials  of  this  life.  If  you  trust 
in  IlLra,  and  seek  to  obey  his  will ;  He  who  tempers 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  Iamb,  will  also  temper  every 
trial  which  you  may  be  called  to  pass  through,  by 
iiis  abounding  love.  And  as  you  are  now  about  to 
present  to  the  public  a  continuation  of  that  work,  I 
wish  you  all  the  success  which  has  hitherto  attended 
you  ;  and  I  cordially  recommend  you  to  a  benevolent 
public,  and  solicit  their  sympathies  and  friendship  in 
■your  behalf  ;  for  without  friendship  life  has  no  charm  ; 
and  the  only  things  that  can  make  friendship  sure  and 
lasting,  are,  virtue,  purity  of  manners,  an  elevated 
soul,  and  perfect  integrity  of  heart. 

"  The  gloomiest  day  has  gleams  of  light  ; 
The  darkest  wave  hath  bright  foam  near  it  ; 
And  twinkles  through  the  cloudiest  night, 
Some  solitary  star  to  cheer  ii. 

'J  he  gloomiest  soul  is  not  ail  gloom  ; 

The  siddest  heart  is  not  all   sadness  ; 
And  sweetly  o'er  the  darkest  gloom, 
There  shines  some  lingering  beam  of  gladness- 
Despair  is  never  qui^e  despair  ; 
^N'or  life,  nor  death,  the  future  closes  ; 
And  round  the  shadowy  brow  onf  care, 
Wilt  !Topc  c'n<l  Fancy  I  wine  ihcir  ros€s.'' 
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